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RESIDENT M’KINLEY’S long-ex- 
p pected Message on Cuba was sent to 

Congress not far from noon on Mon- 
day. Its general tenor was in accordance 
with the indications generally accepted by 
the press and people before its issue as show- 
ing the President’s intentions and policy. 
We quote entire the paragraphs in which the 
President calls for action by Congress : 


Iask the Congress to authorize and empower 
the President to take measures to. secure a full 
and final termination of hostilities between the 
Government of Spain and the people of Cuba, 
and to secure in the island the establishment of 
a stable government capable of maintaining 
order and observing its international obligations, 
insuring peace and tranquillity and the security 
of its citizens as well as our own, and to use the 
military and naval forces of the United States as 
may be necessary for these purposes. ; 

And in the interest of humanity and to aid in 
preserving the lives of the starving people of the 
island [T recommend that the distribution of food 
and supplies be continued, and that an appropria- 
tion be made out of the public treasury to supple- 
ment the charity of our citizens. 

The issue is now with the Congress. It is a 
solemn responsibility. I have exhausted every 
effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs 
which is at our doors. Prepared to execute every 
obligation imposed upon me by the Constitution 
and the law, 1 await your action. 


These recommendations are followed by a 
reference to the suspension of hostilities in 
Cuba by Spain, with the comment, “If this 
measure attains a successful result, then our 
aspirations as a Christian, peace-loving people 
will be realized. If it fails, it will be only an- 
other justification for our contemplated action.” 
The Message begins with a long, thorough, 
and convincing historical review of the entire 
subject. The President points out that the 
present revolution is only one of several such 





disturbances which have caused the United 
States enormous loss in trade, and have, “ by 
the exercise of cruel, barbarous, and uncivil- 
ized practices of warfare, shocked the sensi- 
bilities and offended the humane sympathies 
of our people.” He then refers to the efforts 
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of President Cleveland to bring about peace 
and their failure; to the institution in Octo- 
ber, 1896, of “the policy of devastation and 
concentration;” and to the fact that by 
March, 1897, the mortality among the recon- 
centrados from starvation and disease ex- 
ceeded fifty per cent. of their whole number— 
adding, “It was not civilized warfare. It 
was extermination. The only peace it could 
beget was that of the wilderness and the 
grave.” 


& 


The history of the attempts of the present 
Administration to improve the condition of 
affairs in Cuba is next considered—the over- 
tures made to the Spanish Administration 
which succeeded that of the assassinated 
Prime Minister Canovas; the successful 
demand for the release of the American citi- 
zens imprisoned in Cuba; the appointment 
of a Cuban Relief Committee ; the appeal to 
the American people for contributions, and 
the action of the Red Cross Society: finally, 
the recent obtaining of the revocation of the 
reconcentrado order, and Spain’s action in 
appropriating money for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. Still, it is said, the situation remained 
unendurable, and on March 27 this Govern- 
ment made propositions, through Minister 
Woodford, looking to an armistice until Oc- 
tober 1. To this Spain replied, offering 
to intrust the effort to make peace to 
the Cuban so-called autonomous parliament. 
This was quite unsatisfactory, as the parlia- 
ment does not meet until May 4, and its 
powers are vague. What action should our 
Government take? Forcible annexation, the 
President says, would be “criminal aggres- 
sion ;” recognizing belligerency would “ac- 
complish nothing toward the one end for which 
we labor—the instant pacification of Cuba 
and the cessation of the misery that afflicts 
the island;” recognizing the independence 
of Cuba has no historical precedent ny 

94! 
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applicable to the present situation, and, the 
President adds, “from the standpoint of 
expedience I do not think it would be wise 
or prudent for this Government to recognize 
at the present time the independence of the 
so-called Cuban Republic.” As to interven- 
tion, the President holds tkat there are gocd 
grounds for such action—first, in the cause 
of humanity; second, for the protection of 
our citizens in Cuba; third, from the injury 
to our commerce and the devastation of the 
island; fourth, from the constant menace to 
our peace in many and unexpected ways 
arising out of such a war at our doors. The 
last reason is illustrated and enforced by 
reference to the destruction of the battle-ship 
Maine. Of this the President says: 

The destruction of the noble vessel has filled 
the National heart with inexpressible horror. 
Two hundred and fifty-eight brave sailors and 
marines and two officers of our navy, reposing in 
the fancied security of a friendly harbor, have 
been hurled to death, grief and want brought to 
their homes, and sorrow tothe Nation. .. . The 
destruction of the Maine, by whatever exterior 
cause, is a patent and impressive proof of a state 
of things in Cuba that is intolerable. That con- 
dition is thus shown to be such that the Spanish 
Government cannot assure safety to a vessel of 
the American navy in the harbor of Havana on 
a mission of peace, and rightfully there. 

Spain, it is added, has proposed an impar- 
tial investigation into the causes of the Maine 
disaster by a board of experts, whose decision 
Spain offers to accept in advance; no reply 
has been made to this suggestion. In view 
of all the facts, President McKinley declares, 
* The war in Cuba must stop,” and makes 
the requests for action by Congress quoted 
above. On another page we comment edi- 
torially on the Message. Both branches of 
Congress referred the Message, without de- 
bate, to their Committees on Foreign Affairs. 


@ 


The presentation last week to the Gov- 
ernments of Spain and the United States by 
the representatives of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Russia of an expression of hope that peace 
may be maintained and order restored in 
Cuba had two immediate and important 
results. The first was in the United States, 
and is found in the fact that President Mc- 
Kinley’s reply afforded the first official state- 
ment of his position which was at all explicit. 
The position taken was essentially that of 
the Message outlined above. The visit of 
the Ambassadors in a body to President 
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McKinley was a picturesque and interesting 
event, and the acceptance by our Government 
of such a joint note a novelty in our diplomatic 
history. In Spain the joint note of the Powers 
and the Pope's influence affcrded an oppor- 
tunity for the Spanish Government to make 
some concession without too greatly straining 
the Spanish feeling of pride and of aversion to 
anything sounding like compulsion. The con- 
cession took the form of an order to Captain- 
General Blanco to suspend hostilities in 
Cuba for the present Unofficially there has 
been an intimation that Spain would gladly 
see the United States withdraw its war-ships 
from the neighborhood of Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands during further negotiations. 
No duration of time for the cessation of 
hostilities is mentioned, but it is understood 
that the order contains a suggestion of nego- 
tiations for peace with the insurgents. 


@ 


This is not an armistice in any sense of the 
word, nor does it even include a request to 
the insurgents to join in an armistice. The 
word armistice, by the way, has been con- 
stantly misused in the press the past week, 
and even the Spanish Minister is reported as 
making public a note in which he says that 
“General Blanco has been ordered to pro- 
claim an armistice.” An armistice is, of 
course, an agreement between two hostile 
Governments or generals for a mutual cessa- 
tion of hostilities. In the present case, so 
far from an armistice having been deter- 
mined on, Sefior Quesada, speaking off- 
cially for the Cuban Junta, says positively 
that “the Republic of Cuba will not con- 
sent or hear of any negotiations for ar- 
mistice or suspension of hostilities unless 
the basis is the absolute independence of 
Cuba.” This declaration, together with the 
unwise and ill-tempered expressions made in 
the early part of the week by Mr. Rubens 
(the counsel here of the Junta), to the effect 
that the insurgents would absolutely reject 
intervention by the United States unless pre- 
ceded by the recognition of the independence 
of the Cuban Republic, and would if necessary 
turn their arms against the United States, 
has done much to convince people here that 
if our Government is. to restore stable peace 
to Cuba it may encounter difficulties with the 
insurgents as well as with Spain. The word 
intervention, like “armistice,” is also being 
used very loosely in the discussion of Cuban 
affairs. It might seem to mean anything 
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from a polite diplomatic remonstrance to the 
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ent @ bombardment of a city. A resolution such 
itic B as President McKinley’s Message suggests 
ers to Congress would certainly imply that our 





Government would not consent to a continu- 
ance of the present condition of things in 
Cuba, but would, if necessary. resort to arms 
to bring about a cessation of the suffering 
and anarchy now existing. It should be re- 
membered that any action involving the inde- 
pendence of Cuba must, under the Spanish 











has | Constitution, come before the Cortes, which 
adly does not meet until May. 
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the The delay in sending the President’s Mes- 





sage to Congress last week gave time for 
the withdrawal of Americans from Cuba. 
Consul-General Lee reached Key West on 
Saturday evening. With him came the other 
American officials, most of the Americans 








refugees who believed themselves to be in 
danger in Havana. There is a likelihood of 
great suffering among many of these refugees. 
A deplorable but necessary result of the with- 
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con- @ drawal of Americans from Cuba is the im- 
veek, ff mediate cessation of our efforts to relieve the 
ed as @ reconcentrados. Miss Barton and the other 
that § Red Cross agents have, at Consul-General 
pro- @ Lee’s advice, left the island; we have no con- 
s, of  sular officials in Cuba to assist in distributing 
ostile § supplies; and the regular freight and passen- 
essa- @ ger service between Cuba and the United 
e, 80 @ States has practically ceased. Considerable 
deter- § supplies of provisions are still left in Cuba, 
off. § but there is little guarantee of their wise dis- 
tively § tribution. On another page will be found a 
con- @ letter from a staff correspondent describing 
yr ar- @ the debate in Congress on Cuban matters 
unless during the week, and giving some personal 
ce of § impressions of men and things in Washing- 
th the # ton during the most exciting week the 
ade in § National capital has had for many years. 
ubens § In the Maine affair little of importance has 
effect § occurred during the week. A London manu- 
reject {| facturer of torpedoes and mines has declared 
ss pre: that he some time ago sold the Spanish Gov- 
idence # ernment many explosive mines, and that some 
essaty J of them were specially constructed to use in 
States, J harbors, and were such as might easily have 
re that J} produced the destruction of the Maine. He 
peace § also says that these mines could not have 
ith the @ been exploded accidentally. Sefior Bernabe, 
e worl @ the Spanish Minister to Washington, in the 
) being public note above referred to, says: 
Cuban Public opinion in this country appears to ignore 
ry thing the fact that the loss of the Maine was immedi- 
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then still remaining in Cuba, and many Cuban. 
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ately followed by official and reiterated expres- 
sions of condolence from her Majesty the Queen, 
from her Government, from her chargé a’ affaires 
in Washington, and from the authorities in Ha- 
vana—a!l of which tended to affirm the horror 
which this disaster has caused to arise in Spanish 
hearts, as also the sympathy felt for the United 
States Government and navy and for the Ameri- 
can Nation. 


@ 


If war between Spain and the United States 
should break out, a question of the greatest 
importance will be that of the right of search- 
ing neutral vessels. Last week a Member of 
Parliament asked for information on this 
point, and Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney- 
General, intimated that the United States 
had relinquished the right to search and cap- 
ture neutral vessels, while Spain had not. 
This is rather enigmatical, and certainly does 
not coincide with the answer given later on 
by the same authority, to the effect that “the 
right of search for the capture of contraband 
of war undoubtedly exists.” The accepted 
view, as we understand it, is that the United 
States, while vigorously maintaining that 
neutral rights are to be liberally construed 
in war, maintains also its right to search 
neutral vessels for contraband of war. Cer- 
tainly we do not claim the right to seize a 
neutral vessel not containing contraband of 
war goods, nor (we imagine) does Spain, 
But both possess, in common with all nations, 
the right of search, modified by the obligation 
to use it as inoffensively as possible. Neither 
Spain nor the United States signed the Dec- 
laration of Paris, in which the Powers agreed 
to the principle that “free ships make free 
goods,” but the United States, at least, holds 
the principle involved in that doctrine. 
the sending out of privateers, there seems to 
be no doubt that both countries may do this, 
under their several interpretations of interna- 
tional law. Spain, as a matter of fact, is 
preparing already to do this; it is considered 
unlikely that the United States will care to 
exercise its nominal right in this respect. 


@ 


No action by the Navy Department towards 
the creation of an auxiliary fleet has been 
more businesslike and satisfactory than the 
purchase of four fine steamers of the Morgan 
Line, plying between New York and New 
Orleans. These boats are El Sol, El Norte, 
El] Rio, and El Sud. They are nearly four 
hundred feet long and nearly fifty feet beam, 
with about. 4,600 tonnage each. They are 
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the stanchest vessels of our Goastwise mer- 
chantmen, and their sides are not so high that 
their armor protection will be very expensive ; 
they can maintain sixteen knots an hour over 
long distances, and their coal capacity is re- 
markable. This comparative independence 
of coal bases will enable them to be of use 
to us as far from home as would be possible 
to any boat now in the navy. Their speed 
is sufficient to keep them out of the reach of 
an enemy's vessels, with the exception of 
specially fast cruisers. Hence, aside from 
the American liners, the Morgan boats are 
the best adapted of any of our home craft for 
auxiliary fleet purposes. It is interesting 
to note how they are to be equipped. 
On the forecastle of each it is proposed 
to mount a six-inch rapid-fire rifle; then 
come broadsides of ten five-inch rapid-fire 
guns. A secondary battery will consist of 
twelve six-pounders and six machine guns. 
This will make them more formidable than 
our cruisers of the Raleigh and Cincinnati 
class. From the water-line up, a belt of 
armor-plate will be attached along the sides. 
Around the machinery spaces coal-bunkers 
will be built, and coal protection will also 
cover the magazines. Finally, each vessel 
will have an equipment of torpedo-launching 
apparatus and of search-lights. The boats 
have been cleverly rechristened the Yankee, 
the Dixie, the Prairie, and the Yosemite, 
thus representing all sections of our country. 
Up to the present the following system of 
nomenclature in both the regular and the 
auxiliary navy has been carried out: battle- 
ships are named for States, cruisers are named 
for cities, monitors for Indian tribes, gun- 
boats are variously named, torpedo-boats 
for naval heroes, tugboats for Indian chiefs, 
and yachts for birds and insects. It is a satis- 
faction to add that our auxiliary fleet now 
consists of about thirty vessels. Besides 
these, double that number of regular navy 
boats are ready for service—a united force 
greater than that ever before possessed by us. 
It is our greatest guarantee of peace, or, if 
we must fight, of speedy victory. 


@ 


The local elections in Ohio show decided 
Democratic gains, but these may probably 
be attributed to the natural reaction after a 
hard-fought campaign rather than to any 
change of National sentiment. In the ma- 
larial and feverish conditions of modern 
American politics some degree of periodicity 
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may bé reckoned of. Thete is always a niul. 
titude of active political workers who have 
either been promised office or have been led 
1o hope for it, whose disappointment counts 
heavily against the party in power. The theory 
that the Ohio reaction is due to the agitation 
caused by the charges of bribery against Mr, 
Hanna is not, probably, well founded. The 
legislative committee having this matter in 
charge has not yet reported, nor is it known 
what its report will be. The best informa. 
tion attainable at this distance would indi- 
cate that even those to whom Mr. Hanna's 
works and ways are highly offensive regard 
him as most fortunate in his enemies. Sey- 
eral of those most active in the prosecution 
of these charges have themselves been in- 
volved in accusations of bribery during the 
present legislative session. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Hanna used money very freely dur. 
ing the last campaign, not only in distributing 


‘literature and hiring bands and_ paying 


speakers, but also in securing the co-opera- 
tion of men of local influence who gave their 
time to the work of getting out votes. The 
services of recognized leaders of labor organ- 
izations, and men who were prominent and 
popular among the farmers, and all such per- 
sons, are highly valued by a practical orgar- 
izer like Mr. Hanna, and generously paid for. 
It is probable that a good many men of this 
character earned, during the campaign last 
summer, two or three times as much money 
as they could have earned in their daily em- 
ployment. This is regarded as a legitimate 
use of money in elections. It is not bribery 
by legal definition, and it is doubtful whether 
there is much active public sentiment which 
clearly condemns it. Perhaps this is the 
point on which the moral judgment of the 
people needs education. It is difficult for 
the unsophisticated conscience to draw any 
very clear moral distinction between the use 
of money in this way and the purchase of 
votes. And it is natural, and not, perhaps, 
to be greatly deprecated, that a man who 
uses money freely in this way should be sus- 
pected of bribery. The evidence already 
published, while it indicates the use of money 
in Mr. Hanna's election to the United States 
Senate, and seems to call for some response 
from him, cannot be said to bring the charge 
of bribery directly home to him. At present 
there is good reason for doubting whether 
Mr. Hanna is guilty of the clumsy crimes 
charged upon him, and small reason for 
believing that the Republican losses in the 
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local elections are due to these accusations, 
But the political conditions in Ohio, as well 
as in New York and Pennsylvania, are such 
as to inspire a great deal of reflection on the 
part of sober men. 


7] 


Of the other elections last week, only that 
in Chicago possessed wide public interest. 
That in Rhode Island was a foregone conclu- 
sion. The Republicans re-elected Governor 
Dyer and his associates on the ticket by a 
very large majority, and the re-election of 
United States Senator Aldrich by the Legis- 
lature is quite certain, and, indeed, has never 
been in doubt. In Nebraska also a Republi- 
can victory was assured, and the only earnest 
contests were on the license question; it is 
reported that the number of towns voting in 
favor of license was considerably increased. 
Readers of the articles lately printed in The 
Outlook about the municipal campaign in 
Chicago will learn with regret that Alderman 
Powers, against whom Hull House and the 
Voters’ Reform League made such a strong 
fight, was re-elected. So also was his equally 
notorious colleague, “ Bath-House ” Coughlin. 
Both received large majorities. E. F. Cul- 
lerton and a few other ward politicians of 
the worst kind were also elected. But, asa 
whole, the influence of the Municipal Voters’ 
League had a distinctly good effect; indeed, 
a majority of the candidates indorsed by the 
League were elected. The Chicago “ Times- 
Herald ” claims twenty-five reform Aldermen 
against ten “gang” Aldermen—a splendid 
showing, even if some allowance is made for 
differences of opinion about some of the men. 
Democrats made great gains in the older 
parts of Chicago; they will have all the town 
offices, and will control the Council by a 
majority of about twelve. Mr. Ackerman, 
the Republican candidate for the office of 
Assessor, was defeated by a majority of almost 
two to one. 


8 


The Legislature of Maryland has appro- 
priated for the uses of the Johns Hopkins 
University the sum of $50,000 a year for two 
years, without conditions, so that for the 
present the University can continue its work 
without contraction of its activities or reduc- 
tion of its teaching force. The reasons pre- 
sented by the University in behalf of its 
application for aid were so many and so 
cogent that they could not have failed to con- 
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vince any body of open-minded legislators. 
No educational institution in the country, 
with so short a history behind it, has estab- 
lished so many claims upon the support of 
the community in which it is located, or upon 
the country at large It is not too much to 
say that the prosperity of the Johns Hopkins 
University will be in areal sense the measure 
of the higher prosperity of the State of Mary- 
land, and that, if that University is permitted 
to have its normal growth for the next ten 
years, it will do more to give the State of 
Maryland standing and dignity than any 
other single feature of the life of the State. 
There is no question that the standing of 
the University of Michigan has not only 
given the State of Michigan its peculiarly 
high reputation among people throughout 
this country, but has made the name of the 
State familiar with people on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who, as a rule, are largely 
ignorant of geographical divisions on this 
continent. The Johns Hopkins has_ been 
saved the painful experience of reducing its 
force and narrowing its field, but no univer- 
sity with its impetus and spirit can be re- 
strained in its growth. In order to hold its 
own the Johns Hopkins must have a chance 
to expand and advance. It needs generous 
endowment. Ten professofships of $100,000 
each, provided by generous and appreciative 
men and women throughout the country, 
would not only put the University on a basis 
of permanent prosperity, but would give 
stimulus and encouragement to the entire 
educational movement throughout the United 
States. 


® 


The Classical Conference recently held in 
Ann Arbor brought together the most repre- 
sentative group of classical teachers which 
this country has probably seen. Held under 
the auspices of the Committee of Twelve 
appointed several years ago by the American 
Philological Association to discuss the ques- 
tion of the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
secondary schools, the Conference was nota- 
ble for its marked hopefulness with regard 
to the position and teaching of the classics 
in the higher and secondary schools. Dur- 
ing the last three years much greater time 
has been given to Greek study in the high 
schools of a number of Southern and West- 
ern States than ever before in their history. 
The Chicago schools reported, through Pro- 
fessor Nightingale, a remarkable interest in 











the study of Latin. Professor West, of 
Princeton, in his address on “The True 
Spirit of Classical Culture,” emphasized as 
the fruits of this culture the power of clear 
thinking, of refined thinking, and of ideality 
of thought. On the question of requirements 
for entrance examinations there seemed to be 
a general agreement that uniformity in these 
requirements must be secured, not by depress- 
ing, but by raising, the standard. Professor 
West carried the conviction of his hearers 
with him when he declared that the real 
struggle in education was not between classi- 
cal and scientific study, between which there 
could be no rea] antagonism; but between 
classical and scientific study on the one side 
and undue utilitarianism on the other side— 
a utilitarianism which would rob education 
of its elements of culture and reduce it toa 
purely technical preparation for practical 
work. 


@ 


The bill passed at the last session of the 
New York Legislature, and approved by 
Mayor Van Wyck, of New York, known as 
the Ahearn School-Teachers Bill, provides 
for an increase, during the first year of its 
operation in the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, of about one million 
dollars in teachers’ salaries. This great in- 
crease, while perhaps a right thing in itself, 
should not be made at a time when it is 
impossible to obtain a single dollar from the 
sale of bonds for the purpose of building new 
school-houses. In the case of Brooklyn the 
number of new sittings added to the schools 
this year will be not over 2,500. Last year 
the increase in the register and average at- 
tendance was over 10,000. The normal in- 
crease is about 7,000. In October there will 
be from five to ten thousand children knock- 
ing at the doors of the school-houses and 
unable to find admission, except, perhaps, in 
half-day or afternoon classes. Under these 
circumstances it is the first duty of the city 
to provide school accommodations for these 
children, not to increase salaries. But not 
only is the time inopportune; the principle 
underlying this bill is vicious. It provides 
that the minimum salary shall be $600, that 
in ten years a teacher shall receive $800, 
and that all teachers who have taught fifteen 


years shall receive $1,200. In other words, | 


the only basis for regulating salaries is length 
of service. The good, the medium, and the 
inferior teachers are placed on the same level. 
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So far as salary goes, there is no inducement 
to any teacher to improve herself. She will 
fare just as well by doing poor work as if she 
did first-class work, provided she may still 
remain in the system. 


8 


A terrible disaster is reported from the 
Chilkoot Pass, where between fifty and a 
hundred men and several women were killed 
by a snowslide on April 3 or 4. Every 
effort is being made by hundreds of men to 
clear a way to the dead and possibly to some 
still alive. ‘Several marvelous escapes are 
reported. Travel over the Pass is discon- 
tinued, and outfits to a large value have been 
destroyed or abandoned. George F. Tilton, 
third officer of the ice-bound steam whaler, 
the Belvidere, has reached the Pacific coast 
after a terrible journey of two thousand miles 
which took him nearly six months to accom- 
plish. His courage in making the attempt to 
reach the outer world with news of the ice- 
bound vessels is like that of Lieutenant Uns- 
worth, of the Champagne, of which we gave 
a detailed account lately. Like Lieutenant 
Unsworth, also, Mr. Tilton found that aid 
was already on the way to his comrades ; he 
met Lieutenant Jarvis and the overland relief 
expedition on his way out, and gave directions 
where to find the frozen-in fleet. He says 
that the ships will be total wrecks when the 
ice breaks. All the sailors were alive when 
he left, but were suffering great privations. 
Another rumor from the Far North says that 
an Alaskan mail-carrier is on his way to Van- 
couver with news from Andrée in the form of 
a pigeon dispatch. The story has a fabulous 
sound, and it is probably founded on nothing 
trustworthy. Another Andrée item is to the 
effect that a party of French scientists with 
a balloon are on the way to Siberia by way 
of Alaska in search of Andrée. This seems 
much like sending one arrow after another 
lost arrow, in hopes of finding the latter; 
the probabilities of success are small. If 
Andrée is alive at all, the chances are very 
great that he is now on Franz Josef Land or 
in that vicinity. 


@ 


A strike of three months’ duration came to 
an end last week in Lewiston, Me., when the 
Androscoggin Mills: operatives notified the 
owners that the men would accept the reduced 
schedule of wages offered at the time of the 
general strike in the New England cotton 
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mills. Over one thousand employees have 
been idle since January, and the total of 
wages lost is put at about $80,000. The 
Androscoggin Mills have run continuously 
for the last two weeks, and it is reported that 
the advance orders are very large. Vague 
promises are held out of a return to former 
rates of wages “when business improves.” 
The New Bedford mills are also to open 
this week, and it isexpected that some of the 
men will return to work, although the strike 
has not been abandoned. At New Bedford 
a proposition to reduce the hours of labor is 
being considered by the workers, and the 
manufacturers’ proposal to reduce production 
in this way is approved by many of the 
strikers. The main significance of the im- 
pending failure of these cotton strikes is that 
changing commercial conditions cannot be 
arbitrarily disposed of by a resort to an 
industrial struggle between employers and 
employees. 


@ 


The speech of Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons of Tuesday of last week reciting 
the history of recent events in China as seen 
from the Government point of view, and set- 
ting forth the policy of the Government, was 
listened to with the deepest interest, and 
seems to have made a favorable impression. 
The substance of the speech may be put in 
few words: the war in Japan was a revelation 
to Europe of the utter helplessness of China. 
China, Mr. Balfour said, seemed to have 
neither force of cohesion nor power of defense ; 

-she lay open helpless to the attack of any 
enemy, and the Japanese might have gone to 
Pekin if they had cared to do so; Europe 
could not be indifferent to the condition thus 
disclosed, because China in her vast territory 
embraces a world of undeveloped resources of 
every kind; it was inevitable, therefore, that 
some Great Power should be tempted and yield 
to the temptation, and, as was to be expected, 
Russia was that Power ; she began by snatch- 
ing the frvits of victory from Japan, and 
preventing the Japanese from making a per- 
manent basis of power on the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula Russia meant to have that terri- 
tory for herself. No sooner had Russia 
taken this action than Germany saw her 


opportunity, and, the murder of two German ~ 


missionaries supplying the convenient pretext, 
she promptly seized the port of Kiao-Chau. 
England probab'y ought to have known in 
advance that this was to happen. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, however, the Ministry was taken 
by surprise, and it was the possibility of the 
closing of that port and of other ports to 
British trade that prompted the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make that speech in Bris- 
tol in January in which he said that the British 
Government was determined, at whatever 
cost—if necessary, at the cost of war—that 
the door to commerce in China should not 
be closed. 


@ 


It is now clearly recognized on all sides that 
the disintegration of the great Asian Empire 
cannot be arrested ; it is falling to pieces; 
the only question is as to the division of those 
pieces. The English Ministry has accepted 
the changed condition, and, instead of fight- 
ing the other Powers for the sake of main- 
taining the integrity of an empire which was 
unable to maintain itself, has decided to yut 
England in the best possible position, either 
by securing concessions or taking territory. 
So far she has been able to secure four sub- 
stantial concessions: that no foreign Power 
shall receive territory in the region of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang ; that the Director of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs shall be 
an Englishman; that the inland waters of 
the Empire shall be open at all times to ships 
of all nations; and that Fu-Ning, Yo-Chau, 
and Chin-Wang shall become treaty ports. 
These are substantial gains; as valuable, by 
the way, to the United States as to England. 
In order that they may not be illusory gains, 
England has secured the port of Wei-Hai- 
Wei, after first vainly trying to persuade 
Russia to keep her hands off Port Arthur. 
Failing in this, she has protected herself by 
obtaining a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei on the 
same terms as those upon which Port Arthur 
was granted to Russia. By tltis act England 
prevents the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li from falling 
under the control of any one of the Great 
Powers. So far she has succeeded in keep- 
ing the door open in China, and in maintain- 
ing English prestige at Pekin. 


® 


Mr. Balfour pointed out the fact that an 
entire collapse of the Chinese Empire was 
not impossible, that strange surprises are 
very likely in store in the near future, and 
that the balance of power in the Far East 
may require readjustment at no distant date. 
In this policy Mr. Balfour declared that the 
Ministry had the greater confidence because 











the sympathies of the entire commercial com- 
munity of the world were manifestly with 
it, and that by throwing open to the whole 
world whatever she secures for herself, Great 


-Britain may build up in America and in 


Europe a public international opinion which 
may be of the utmost service to civilization. 
It is to be noted, as a kind of foot-note to Mr. 
Balfour's statement, that Japan is feeling 
the force of European example, and public 
opinion is beginning to press the Government 
hard in the direction of securing something 
for Japan out of the disin'egrating Empire. 
If Japan acquiesces in the lease or practical 
cession of Wei-Hai-Wei, which she has been 
holding as security for Japanese war indem- 
nity, to England, it will indicate that an under- 
standing exis‘s between the two countries. 


- Japan is in a position, morally, physically, and 


especially geographically, to support her own 
interests. She is likely to concentrate her 
strength in the determination to control 
Korea. Whether the Russians have perma- 
nently given up Korea or not remains to be 
seen; the fact that they have withdrawn and 
apparently left a clear field for Japan on that 
peninsula does not necessarily mean that they 
have finally given up all idea of controlling 
it. But Russia will probably be obliged to 
respect the power of Japan and to concede to 
her some share in the division of China; or, 
if she does not respect Japan standing by 
herself, the attitude of England may make it 
policy for her to do that which she would not 
do of her own choi¢e. It now looks as if 
China would be divided among the Great 


-Powers as rapidly as they can agree among 


themselves with regard to the form of the 
division. 
@ 


In the defeat of the Dervishes at the junc- 
tion of the Atbara with the Nile last week the 
British army gained the most decisive vic- 
tory so far achieved in the history of the Anglo- 
Egyptian campaign. The forces were about 
equal in numbers. The British lost only 
comparatively few officers and men, and the 
Egyptian loss was about fifty killed and four 
hundred wounded ; against this the Dervish 
loss is reported to be two thousand killed and 
four thousand prisoners. The most striking 
feature of the two hours’ engagement seems 
to have been the picturesque storming of 


.the Dervish zerebas or fortified camps. In 


recognition of this gallantry, at the close of 
the battle the Sirdar (or commander of the 
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allied forces) promoted on the field the ser- 
geant-major of each native battalion which 
had crossed into the zereba to subaltern rank. 
The victory is specially important because it is 
not so much the result of the resistless if seem- 
ingly slow British advance as it is the summary 
checking of the Khalifa’s strategy. A moath 
ago the latter decided to sink personal jeal- 
ousies in order to unite all the Dervishes 
in one stand against the foe. He made an 
alliance with his rival, the redoubtable Osman 
Digna, and together they organized a force 
of twenty thousand men to attack Berber, 
which the Anglo-Egyptians captured some 
time since. The Dervishes had previously 
endeavored to draw the English out of Berber 
by a feigned attack down the Nile. Their 
hope of success was the‘greater because the 
railway is not yet completed as far as Berber, 
and the British troops could not move as 
quickly as the Dervishes. Nevertheless the 
former were not only equal to the two de- 
mands upon them made in country already 
captured, but were also capable of winning 
an aggressive action in the enemy's country. 
The next move up the river will probably be 
the passage of the Sixth Cataract by British 
gunboats ; for that there must be high water. 


The fundamental respect for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character and genius, which has often 
been overclouded but never really disturbed 
by political differences and partisan feeling, 
shines like a beautiful sunset over his closing 
days. All England is in sympathy with the 
great statesman who is facing death as calmly 
and courageously as he has faced all the 
other experiences of his life. The end is 
now only a matter of days. Mr. Gladstone 
is suffering very great pain, which cannot be 
alleviated without an operation which might 
jeopardize his life, and which, at the best, 
could only briefly prolong it. He therefore 
prefers to let the disease take its course. In 
a recent speech at Leicester, Mr. Morley 
said: “ Ah! whatstirring of unalterable afiec- 
tion do we all feel to-night as we think of 
him, overtaken in the evening of that long 
day of so many interests, so many glories, so 
many triumphs, so many grand public ser- 
vices—overtaken by suffering and_ pain.” 
In accordance with the instinct of his nature 
and the habit of his life, Mr. Gladstone is 
looking at the spiritual side of what he is 
passing through. He recently interpreted 
the supreme experience in the words, “ One 
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mote lesson; ohe more test.” He is sur- 
rounded by a devoted family and by intimate 
personal friends, who are doing everything 
for him that love and admiration can suggest 
or devise. He retains the perfect command 
of his faculties, and, as has been said, perfect 
courage and calmness. To a friend who 
wrote expressing grief at his sufferings he 
replied: “ No doubt I have suffered a good 
deal during the last six months, but then I 
had 1,056 months almost without pain.” 
Surely a great life has never gone out under 
circumstances so befitting its dignity and 
elevation. 


8 


The President’s Message 


The pith of the President's Message will 
be found in its closing paragraphs: his de- 
mand thatthe war in Cuba cease; his request 
for authority to secure its termination and the 
establishment of a stable government capable 
of maintaining order and observing its inter- 
national obligations; and to this end au- 
thority to employ such of the military and 
naval forces of the United States as may be 
necessary. He rightly regards the Maine 
tragedy as an incident, important chiefly as 
“a patent and impressive proof of a state of 
things that is intolerable.” The questions to 
which this Message will give rise in the minds 
of thoughtful Americans are these : 

I. Do the present circumstances justify 
forcible intervention by the United States in 
Cuba ? 

II. Shall Congress give to the President 
authority to determine when, if at all, the 
army and navy shall be used in such inter- 
vention? 

III. Shall it recognize the present Cuban 
revolutionists as constituting the true gov- 
ernment of Cuba, or shall it aim at the estab- 
lishment of order in the island, and such 
government as the people may, after order is 
established, choose to frame for themselves ? 

I, The voice of the American pulpit af- 
fords no absolute standard of morals, but it 
furnishes a true representation of the Ameri- 
canconscience. When the Venezuela Message 
threatened an outbreak of war with England, 
the clergy of the United States, with scarcely 
an exception, protested against war, and 
with an efficacy which was demonstrated by 
the changed public sentiment the following 
week. There has been no such unanimity 
of sentiment in the Christian ministry at this 


time. Its voice {has been conservative, it 
has urged moderation, has sought to allay 
passion, and has deprecated haste. But it has 
recognized generally, if not with absolute 
unanimity, that the conditions might demand 
intervention, and that intervention might ins 
volve war. 

The crisis which confronts the country 
is that involved in the conflict between a 
benighted and dwarSng despotism on the one 
side, represented by Spain, and a popular 
intelligence and a rapid human develop- 
ment on the other side, represented by the 
United States. The issue does not. differ 
in essential character from that represented 
by Spain under Philip II. and England 
under Elizabeth. This conflict is for the 
moment focalized ia Cuba. Shall the Span- 
ish or the American idea prevail?—the free 
and progressive civilization of the Anglo- 
Saxon, or the sterility and decay of the 
Spaniard? When such an issue is present- 
ed, the sword may become as sacred as the 
cross, for it may represent as truly the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and unselfish service In 
borrowing this definition of the issue from 
the private report of a notable sermon of 
Dr. George A. Gordon, delivered in the Old 
South Church of Boston on Palm Sunday, 
we are epitomizing not his sermon only 
but the Christian thought of the Christian 
Church. It is equally a Christian duty to 
accept the sword Excalibur, when divine 
Providence puts it into our hands, and to 
return it to the angel’s keeping when the 
occasion for its use has passed. The spirit 
of justice and humanity demands interven- 
tion. 

II. It is in this spirit that the President’s 
Message is conceived, as it is in this spirit that 
his administration has been conducted. Itis 
safe to intrust him with the sword of the 
Nation; for we may be sure that he will not 
draw it so long as it can honorably be left in 
its sheath, nor leave it in its sheath when 
conscience commands us to draw it. It is 
safer to intrust this question in the present 
exigency to his determination than to that of 
Congress; because an individual is less liable 
than a body of men to be swept into a rash 
course by a sudden passion, and the Presi- 
dent has shown that he is not likely to be 
dominated by military ambition. The sword 
should not be drawn to put an end to the 
‘insufferable condition” of affairs in Cuba 
until every honorable means has been ex- 
hausted to briag it to an end peaceably. 
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And the determination of this question may 
safely be left to the Executive. The simple 
fact that he is clothed with the power will 
help to bring that condition to an end. The 
people trust the President. Congress will do 
well to trust him. 

III. In this intervention shall we recognize 
the Government of the revolutionists and in- 
terfere to secure it? The arguments for this 
course are that they are the only people in the 
island who have fought for freedom; that 
there is no other Government than theirs 
which we can recognize; that to intervene 
and not recognize a Government as existing 
will make us responsible for the order of the 
island; that the inevitable issue of such an 
interference will be annexation. The one 
fatal objection to this course is not merely 
that there is no Republic of Cuba, and to 
recognize as existing what does not exist is a 
sham; it is that we do not know that the 
Cuban revolutidnists are in a majority, and 
that, if they are not, to dispossess by force a 
Spanish minority, and establish in authority 
a Cuban minority, is simply to substitute one 
despotism for another. We ought not to 
interfere at all unless we are prepared to take 
the full consequences and to assume all the 
logical responsibilities of interference. We 
have no right to demand the withdrawal of the 
Spanish Government, bad as it is, unless we 
are prepared to guarantee a better; and we are 
not prepared to guarantee that the Govern- 
ment of the Cuban revolutionists will be bet- 
ter. Mr. Proctor thinks the autonomists are 
in aminority. Probably heisright. But the 
matter is too serious for us to act on prob- 
abilities. If we interfere in the interest of 
humanity and liberty, and of an honest anda 
stable government for the benefit of all the 
people, we thereby bind ourselves at least 
to give the people a chance to establish such 
a government. And we shall not do this by 
banishing General Blanco and putting in his 
place General Gomez. 

To each of the three questions given above, 
therefore, The Outlook gives the answer 
which the President gives: It is our duty to 
interfere; when and how the interference 
shall be made should be left to the President ; 
the result should be, not the establishment 
of a Cuban dictatorship in lieu of a Spanish 
dictatorship, but a true and ordered freedom. 
The Cuban Junta have no right to ask for 
more; the United States Government has no 
right to give to the people of Cuba anything 
less. 
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Easter and Afterwards 


If there were no other evidence of the 
actual resurrection of Christ from the dead 
and his appearance among men in the form 
in which they were accustomed to see and 
know him, the marvelous moral transforma- 
tion which took place in his doubting, hesi- 
tating, bewildered disciples would establish 
the fact on the strongest historical basis. 
No more striking change has ever taken place 
than that which was effected in the attitude 
and character of Peter and the other Apos- 
tles. The difference between Peter before 
the Resurrection and after it was not a differ- 
ence in degree, but in kind. He was hence- 
forth a man of different temper, spirit, and 
character. Something had happened under 
his own eyes, within his own observation, of 
his own knowledge, which had transformed 
him from a man of weakness, uncertainty, 
and frailty into a man of unhesitating con- 
fidence, faith, and power. There was no 
longer any question in his mind or in the 
mind of the disciples; they had seen the 
Lord with their own eyes; they had heard 
him speak ; they had touched his hands; they 
knew that he had lived again; and, in the 
knowledge of that fact, they went, heroically, 
patiently, -and with entire abandonment of 
self, their various ways to their various mar- 
tyrdoms. There were differences of opinion 
among them subsequently as to matters of 
method in administering the Church of Christ; 
there was never another question about Christ 
himself. They henceforth became witnesses 
to the most astonishing fact in the history of 
the world—the reappearance of the Lord 
from the dead. That was the burden of 
their preaching. 

The fact was so unusual, so wonderful, so 
conclusive, that all other facts seemed dwarfed 
beside it. It was not an inference, a dogma, 
a probability, or a matter of faith; it was 
the greatest reality they had ever known. 
Among all their experiences the seeing of 
Christ in the flesh after he had been crucified 
and buried was henceforth supreme and over- 
whelming; it transformed their characters, 
and it made them, at all times, in all places, 
its joyful witnesses. Some such change 
ought to be wrought in the character and 
life of every one who believes in the great 
truth of Easter Day. The man who lives 
under a cloud of doubt and uncertainty with 
regard to the reality of Christ’s life and the 
authority of his teaching may believe and 
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realize all that Calvary meant, but he cannot 
believe and realize what Easter morning 
means. He who believes that an actual in- 
carnation of God in a human form has been 
made, and that this incarnation has been 
evidenced, not only by a life of stainless 
purity and of divine unselfishness, but by an 
actual death and an actual resurrection from 
the dead, cannot live as he lives for whom 
these great truths do not exist. The evidence 
that one believes what Easter teaches is not 
to be found in the repetition of creeds; it is 
to be found in decision, courage, serenity, 
and certainty of faith. No one can despair 
for whom Christ has risen, nor can sucha 
one go through life as if the sun had never 
shone on Easter morning. There are trials, 
uncertainties, and shadows for us all; but if 
Easter means anything to us, these things 
must be, in their nature, for the moment; they 
cannot be permanent, Easter means that 
beyond all clouds there is the clear shin'ng 
of the sun, and beyond all conflict the cer- 
tainty of victory. 


® 
Faith in Christ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook says, “ Believieg z# Christ is active 
consent with him in seeking to do the will of 
God. Believing about Christ is assent to what 
are regarded as facts in his history and inferences 
drawn from them. The former is essential to 
salvation; the latter is not. ‘With the heart 
man believeth,’ says Paul. Head-belief is not 
saving faith.” 

1. Such definition of believing zz Christ does 
not differentiate it from believing in any one else 
with whom there is “active consent in seeking to 
do the will of God,” unless the “ will of God” as 
taught by Christ differs essentially from that 
taught by others. ‘Thus Paul’s conception of 
doing the will of God is identical with Christ’s 
conception. Both define it as love. If, then, I 
actively “consent with” Paul “in seeking to do 
the will of God,” that is, in seeking to love God 
(as I surely may), then [ believe zz Paul in the 
same sense in which I believe zz Christ. But 
would Paul accept this statement as true? Does 
not | Corinthians i., 12, 13, imply an indignant 
rejection of its truth? Is not believing 2 Christ 
rather an “active consent” zo him as “ both 
Lord and Christ,” and hence as one “ able to 
Save to the uttermost”? Surely the Scriptures 
present the person of Jesus as the ultimate object 
and ground of faith, in and through whom we 
are enabled to do God’s will, and not merely with 
whom there is active consent in seeking to do it. 
Is not The Outlook confounding resu't with 
Cause? What men need is to be brought to this 
“active consent.” And this is what believing in 
Christ as Son of God and Saviour of the world 
accomplishes. 

2. We may, indeed, believe #7 a person and yet 


not assent to some things which “are regarded 
as facts in his history and inferences drawn from 


.them:” But it scarcely need be affirmed that 


believing #2 any one is necessarily conditioned 
on sonie belief adout that one. Now, in quoting 
ftom Paul, “with the heart man believeth,” The 
Outlook appayently gives its cortespondent to 
understand that Paul is metely contrasting heait- 
belief with head-belief. But while Paul evidently 
insists on heart-belief, he yet is as evidently #of 
contrasting the one kind with the other, but 
rather heatt-belief of a certain historic fact about 
Christ with disbelief of that fact. What, then, is 
it that Paul affirms must be believed? Is it not 
just this fact aéout Christ which your correspond- 
ent classes among the things that need not be 
assented to in order to be saved, and which The 
Outlook apparently, by its silence as to that fact, 
classes there also, viz., that he rose from the 
dead? For the ninth verse of the tenth chapter 
of Romans states the object of this heart-belief 
spoken of in the tenth verse. For the whole 
vetse reads, “If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” What exegesis can The 
Outlook possibly use to explain away this plain 
and positive statement of the Apostle? 

3. The Outlook enters many homes and py 
influences many lives. Many of us hold it in 
high esteem, and yield a just admiration to its 
noble and tolerant spirit, although we not infre- 
quently disagree with its statements of Christian 
truth. May we not hope that when correspond- 
ents inquire of it the way of salvation it will not, 
in its evident effort to avoid one error, fall into 
another, and, by quoting a text without the ex- 
planatory context, convey a radically imperfect 
conception of the Apostolic teaching ? 

M. Bross THOMAS. 
Lake Forest University, 
Department of Biblical Literature, 
Lake Forest, [ll. 


Jesus of Nazareth met the two brothers, 
James and John, on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, and, according to Luke, having given 
counsel in obedience to which they caught a 
great quantity of fishes and so won their confi- 
dence, he said to the.n, “ Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men,” and they 
straightway left their nets and followed him. 
Four years or so later, Paul, journeying to 
Damascus, was startled by the vision of a 
celestial Lord speaking to him from the 
heavens, and when he asked, “ What wilt 
thou have me to do?” and was told to go on 
into Damascus and it should be told him 
what to do, he obeyed the voice from heaven. 
In each of these cases there was faith in 
Jesus Christ. In the first case, James and 
John knew little or nothing about the man 
whom they followed. There is no reason to 
suppose that they knew anything of his 
miraculous birth; they certainly did not an- 
ticipate his miraculous resurrection, Not 
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until some time after did they have any con- 
ception that he was the promised Messiah. 
They may have regarded him as a new 
prophet; they perhaps thought of him only 
as a great rabbi. Without knowing about 
him, whence he came. or whither he went, or 
what was to be his place in human history, 
they believed in him enough to leave their 
nets and follow him. On the other hand, 
Paul had never seen Jesus of Nazareth, 
knew little, if anything, about his human 
history, had regarded him as an impostor 
and his disciples as sharers in the imposture, 
or victims of it. The vision which confronted 
him on the road to Damascus startled him; 
convinced him that the Jesus whom he had 
persecuted had really risen from the dead 
and was alive, and thus changed the whole 
current of his thought and his consequent 
conduct. His faith in Jesus Christ was from 
the very beginning faith that he was the 
promised Messiah, and it was based from 
the very beginning on the conviction that 
this Jesus had risen from the dead. But 
the test of his faith was precisely the same 
as the test of the simpler faith of James and 
John. He was, as he says, not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

These two incidents seem to us to furnish 
an answer to the question, What is faith in 
Christ? It is not the opinion that he was 
miraculously born, or that he rose from the 
dead, or that he is the Son of God, or that he is 

_ the Messiah of the world. One might entertain 
all these opinions and refuse to obey Christ, 
decline to follow him, and make no effort and 
have no desire to be like Christ; then he 
would have no faith in Christ. One might be 
doubtful about any of these opinions, or all of 
them, and yet have such a feeling of loyalty 
toward Christ as to make him sincerely desir- 
ous to be Christlike, loyally ready to accept 
Christ’s teaching, enthusiastically determined 
to do Christ's work in the world in Christ's 
spirit. The second would have faith in 
Christ; the first would not. “I follow after, 
if that I may apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Jesus:” this ap- 
pears to us to be faith in Christ. The only 
test and measure of that faith which Christ 
himself recognizes is obedience to him. 

“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me:” this 
keeping of Christ’s commandmen's is the evi- 
dence of love, and love is one with faith. There 
is no faith in Christ without love for him, and 
there is no love for Christ without faith in 
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him; but the love or the faith may either of 
them exist without a wise and correct under- 
standing of his nature. The babe who has 
absolutely no knowledge whatever of filial 
relations, who not only cannot formulate his 
belief, but who has no belief to formulate. 
nevertheless has faith in hismother. Before 
he knows the distinction between mother and 
nurse he has faith in the one or the other, or 
both, not according to the opinion which he 
has formed respecting their office and au- 
thority, but according to the influence which 
their personality has upon him. There are 
some unhappy children of wealthy but unlov- 
ing mothers who have more faith in the 
nurse than in the mother, and do not cease to 
have that faith even when they learn the 
mother’s superior office and superior au. 
thority. 

If a definition includes everything that is 
essential and excludes everything which is 
non-essential—which a good definition should 
do—then the assertion that “ believing in 
Christ is active consent with him in seeking 
to do the will of God” is probably an inade- 
quate definition of faith. But it was not 
offered by The Outlook as an exact theologi- 
cal definition of faith, but as astatement anti- 
thetical to the o‘her assertion that “ believing 
about Christ is assent to what are regarded 
as facts in his history and inferences drawn 
from them.” 

Trying here to meet the suggestion con- 
tained in the third paragraph of our corre- 
spondent’s letter in a practical way rather 
than with philosophical exactitude, we should 
say that salvation is character; the ideal of 
character is furnished by the life of Christ; 
the way to attain this character is to desire 
it, and follow on after it in the spirit which 
Paul exemplifies in the third chapter of Phi- 
lippians; that to do this one does not need to 
wait until he has satisfied his doubts, whether 
they are historical, as respecting the mirac- 
ulous birth and miraculous resurrection, or 
theological, as respecting the divine office 
and character of Christ. On the contrary, 
the way to solve those doubts is to obey 
Christ, and endeavor to conform one’s life 
and character to Christ, because that life and 
character are in themselves worthy of trust, 
love, and loyalty. He who does this with 
singleness and sincerity of purpose has faith 
in Christ. This is the way to get light on 
historical and theological questions respect: 
ing Christ. This is what John means by the 
declaration, “ The life was the light of men;” 
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and what Christ means by the. declaration, 
« If any man will do God’s will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
I speak of myself.” 


@ 


The Spectator 


The Spectator often feels the rebound 
from that sympathetic oneness with Nature 
affected by the poets. He does not always 
find that “for his gayer hours she hath a 
voice of gladness and a smile,” as the youth- 
ful Bryantdeclared. Ax contraire, the Spec- 
tator too often finds that Nature seems so 
indifferent to either his gayer or his sadder 
hours that he is inclined to the “pathetic 
fallacy’ of ascribing a minx’s spitcfu'ness to 
that grand old conglomerate “all outdoors.” 
Who but a minx would invite the plump 
and confiding Spectator into the shady wood- 
lands only to deliver him up to her thirsty 
guerrilla bands, the mosquitoes ? Who would 
delight to dispatch General Humidity against 
the parboiled human race, save one that 
found joy in suffering, or at least was indiffer- 
ent and heartless? Why should she mix the 
deadly amanita with the luscious mushrvom ? 
But here the Spectator pauses, seeing that he 
is approaching the Origin of Evil—and he 
has long ceased to find pleasure in discussing 
difficult questions. He will only allow him- 
self the pleasure of the suggestion that it is 
all man’s own fault. If steam heat indoors, 
then chilliness out-of-doors; only the Indian 
who is “all face” can gaze unabashed into 
Nature’s chilly countenance. If mankind is 
to be cosseted into a tenderness that unfits 
him for the direct companionship of the ele- 
ments, ke must make his own environment, as 
the shell-less animals have learned todo. He 
must make himself a shell. Clothes are all 
very well in their way, and need not be aban- 
doned ; but there is realty no reason why the 
completely civilized man should ever come 
into contact at all with the rude world. 


& 

“What could he do?” asked the Specta- 
tor’s sympathetic friend—to whom things are 
occasionally read in MS. “He would have 
to go outdoors sometimes.” 

“Not at all,” the Spectator insisted. -‘ He 
could—if rich enough—have a large structure 
made to contain whatever he required for life, 
liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. Therein 
might be his home, his office, his recreation- 


ground—whatever he required. He could 
escape the rain, snow, wind, dust, mud—in 
short, all the disagreeables, animate and in- 
animate.” 

“ But,” objected the friend, « he would lose 
the excitements of life.” 

“ Excitements ?” answered the Spectator, 
calmly. -He would not care for them; he 
would be a graduate of the Don’t Worry 
Club, and far above the need of the vulgar 
stimuli of football games, elections, theatri- 
cals, public pageants, the circus, or yacht- 
races. After they were decently over, he 
could perhaps review them through the kineto- 
scope or kindred device.” 

“ To what end?” inquired the Spectator’s 
convenient auditor. 

“To no end. That is the beauty of the 
whole scheme. Free from the vicissitudes of 
the weather, unmoved by emotion, with even 
pulse, my ideal civilized being might live on 
and on until Methuselah’s record was outdone.” 

“ It sounds stupid,’ was the comment. 

“It would be stupid—and hence highly 


civilized. What could be more distingué 


than a being without emotions, interests, or 
thoughts? Have you never observed how 
very vulgar a being with thoughts and opin- 
ions becomes when dropped into a gentle 
pool of social minnows? But no, they are 
not minnows; “they do not scurry away. They 
are anemones—they shut up, and look ugly.” 


@ 


“What are you driving at?” asked the 
Spectator’s caller, picking up a magazine 
from the table to while away the time the 
Spectator might consume in answering. 

« Simply carrying civilization to its logical 
outcome.” 

*“ See here, old man,” the caller said, 
kindly, “I know what is the matter with 
you. It’s the rain. It has been raining for 
tour days steadily, I know; but brace up. 
Don’t give up to it. What's that you've 
been reading ?” 

“ Maeterlinck.” 

“Whew! what for ?” 

“7 don’t know. What do we read anything 
for?” 

“You are in a bad way,” said the Specta- 
tor’s friend, with apparent cheerfulness. * You 
need a dose of—Walter Scott.” 

“ Why Walter Scott ?” 

“ Because he was sound in wld and limb. 
You mustn’t read such things as Ibsen, Mae- 
terlinck, Henry James, on rainy days. They 
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set you to wandering about in your own 
mind. I wonder that there haven’t been lists 
of books drawn up from the therapeutic point 
of view. There are books for rainy days and 
books for sunshiny days, and they should be 
labeled for the middle-aged.” 

“ How would you go about it?” 

“I? I’m not the man for the work. But 
I could make a try at it. Given a particular 
mental invalid’s condition, and it would not 
take me long to draw up a mental regimen 
for him.” 


® 


“ Give me a specimen of thy skill,” said 
the Spectator. “I will be for the nonce the 
patient. Let me outline my own case. I 
am, we will say, blue. I do not see the good 
of it all. I am mentally weary. I don’t 
want to think. I don’t know the why or the 
wherefore of things. I don’t, in short, care 
to consider at all. What shall I read?” 

“Hum!” said the mental physician; “1 
know—I know. The condition is not an 
uncommon one nowadays. You have been 
reading too much light literature, and you 
have mental indigestion. To speak meta- 
phorically, you have been consuming too 
much pastry and sweet stuff. You haven't 
allowed yourself to acquire an appetite. You 
have continually spoiled it by nibbling.” 

“ But one can't give up reading,” said the 
Spectator, hopelessly, “and I have no time to 
labor over a serious course of study.” 

. “ Very true,” remarked the caller. “You 
wish to be cured, but are not willing to take 
the medicine. That, too, is a very common 


condition. But you must choose between 
health and illness. How many magazines do 
you read ?” 


“T glance over nearly all of them-—most 
of them are good—to glance over,” the 
Spectator urged. 

“« And newspapers ?” 

“ Two a day, at least.” 

“ And books ?” 

“A few; but I never feel that I have time 
to really read them,” and the Spectator 
glanced uneasily at a volume of Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth” that lay upon 
the table. 


“Do you expect,” asked the Spectator’s 
friend, impressively, “to keep up with all 
modern progress in literature, science, art, 
politics, history, engineering, and at the 
same time to be a practical man of affairs, 


and to give a part of your time to whist, the 
gloves, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses?” 

“I don’t say I do,” replied the Spectator, 
seeing that his friend waited for an answer 
and would not be denied. “ But what is the 
modern man to do? How is he to help an 
interest in the Cuban war, the X rays, and 
the Zola trial?” 

“Simply by letting them go. Almost 
everything of any importance will come to 
you without the seeking. Any one well- 
edited periodical will not leave you without 
some intimation of the really important views 
and news of the day. Let the rest go. You 
never miss the periodicals you don’t see. 
Select the few that have some serious value, 
and ignore the rest. I have done it—to my 
great satisfaction. Then—read Walter Scott, 
and, when your convalescence is well under 
way, Thackeray and Trollope. Henri Greville, 
Edmond About, Washington Irving, Birrell's 
essays, Holmes’s prose, Cooper—all have a 
leisurely saneness that will do you good. 
Avoid the writers that stir you up—except 
Shakespeare, who will do you good even in 
that way. And when you have taken my 
advice, you will cease to moralize gloomily 
about Nature.” 

“ Good-night,” said the Spectator, and 
began, on his friend’s departure, to think the 
matter over. He knew that the advice was 
well meant, and, as he had read all the news- 
papers in the house that evening, and as it 
wasn’t time for the new magazines, he really 
was inclined to follow the path blazed out for 
him. But, alas for. poor gullible mankind! 
The chances are that at the next cry of “ Extra! 
Full account of the um-hum-ha, on the hum- 
um-a—just out! Extra!” the fallible Spec- 
tator will rush breathless to the door and, if 
in pocket, will buy the lying sheet, or, if hard 
pressed by penury, will content himself by 
vainly endeavoring to make sense out of the 
vanishing newsboy’s purposely senseless yell, 
as he distributes yell-oh journalism. Where: 
fore the Spectator appeals to his brothers of 
the pen to hold fast to that which is good. 


® 


The Spectator has made up As mind. He 
has resolved to stop taking, buying, or read- 
ing the ; , and the ; nor will he 
go out of his way for the and ——. 
And, by the way, the rain has stopped, and— 
yes !—the sun is coming out. The Spectator 
must go and take a walk and buy something 
for the children, 
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Last Week in Washington 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


HE storm-center of the world last 
week was Washington. The air 
was full of electricity. Up to Wed- 
nesday noon men held their breath waitirg 
for the President’s Message. The crowds 
surging to the Capitol reminded people of 
the exciting days of the Civil War. On 
that memorable Wednesday six o’clock in the 
morning found the Capitol entrances besieged, 
and the Houses would not convene until 
twelve. There was not room in the galleries 
for a third of those who wanted to be there. 
Every seat was occupied, not only in the stran- 
gers’ gallery, but also in those for the press, the 
diplomatic corps, and for the friends of mem- 
bers. Even as late as five o'clock that after- 
noon there were some persistent seekers still 
waiting, tired, cross, disappointed, hungry (a 
few, however, had wisely put a sandwich in 
pocket), but quite sure that if they only 
waited long enough the Me:sage might come. 
Hours before, New Yorkers and Bostonians 
knew that the Message would not be sent 
out before Monday of this week; but as no 
newspapers are allowed in the galleries, there 
were those close to the very seat of action who 
knew nothing of what had taken place, the 
galleries having been cleared for executive 
session during the communication of the 
reasons for withholding the Message. The 
crowds finally became so large that after 
Wednesday’s experience the House passed a 
resolution directing the doorkeeper to issue 
daily to each member two tickets admitting 
friends to the galleries, there being not 
enough space to accommodate the general 
public. This is a disappointment to intend- 
ing visitors who know no member, but it will 
tend to insure a seat to those who do. 

We naturally expect from the more popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature a certain flam- 
boyancy of utterance, a certain emotionalness, 
which does not obtain so much in the Senate. 
There has been emotionalness a-plenty in the 
House, true enough, but during the last week 
there has been also a distinct undertone made 
up both of anxiety and of earnestness. No 
one could have listened to the s;eeches 
without feeling that we have come to a crisis 
appealing to all parties alike. It is true 
that there has been an endeavor on the part 
of the minority to gain party advantage, but 


this has been so frowned down upon by many 
others, generally hidebound partisans them- 
selves, that it can be passed by as a not 
enduring quantity. Messrs. Richardson and 
McMillin’s leadership seems to have fallen 
into abeyance beside that of acute young 
Mr. Bailey’s. He is an extraordinarily bump- 
tious creature, but one of ability. Strange to 
say, he owes his present position largely to 
the former favoritism of Mr. Reed. The 
contrast between the Speaker and the Demo- 
cratic leader is interesting, and sometimes 
amusing. They hada passage at arms one 
day last week which al:o illustrates the anti- 
delay protest : 


Mr. Bailey—It seems to me equally important 
that this House shall know what the executive 
department is doing and intends to do.... I 
am ready, and every gentleman on this side of 
the Chamber is ready, to sustain the Administra- 
tion in every proper measure to prepare for war. 
. . » [Loud applause on the floor and in the gal- 
lerie-.] 

The Speaker—One moment. The gentleman 
will suspend. The Chair desires to say that the 
gallery must preserve order. It is not suitable 
that there should be expressions of either approval 
or disapproval. People who are occupying the 
gallery are occupying it as spectators. 

Mr. Bailey—Mr. Speaker, these galleries are 
but the American people in miniature; and if 
this Congress could face the people, they would 
hear a condemnation infinitely more overwhelm- - 
ing than that which comes from the galleries of 
this House. [Applause on the Democratic side 
and further manifestations of applause in the 
gallery.] 

The Speaker—The Chair will be obliged, if 
there is applause in the gallery, to clear the gal- 
lery of the House. 

Mr. Steele—I think that is hardly fair, in view 
of the fact that the gentleman is talking to the 
galleries. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The Speaker—The Chair cannot interfere with 
members. 

Mr. Bailey—I might as well speak to the gal- 
leries, for when I speak to that side of the House 
I appeal to deaf ears and hardened consciences. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not 
seeking to excite or exaggerate. I am refraining 
from it; but I am simply stating to the majority 
of this House that they have trifled with the 
minority and the country too long. 

I say now, that if the President wants one day, 
or two days, or three days to prepare a fes- 
sage that will be approved by the American 
people, we will be silent until he sends it here; 
but if the President of the United States wants 
two days, or if he wants two hours, to continue 
negotiations with the butchers of Spain, we are 
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not ready to give him a minute longer for that 
purpose. [Loud applause.] 

Among anti-delay Republicans Mr. Joy, of 
Missouri, a fine-looking, decided-mannered 
man, is especially prominent. Some of his 
constituents had advised him to be peace-at- 
any-price. He read his answer to acrowd of 
representatives and correspondents in the 
lunch-room one noon last week : “ Such advice 
you may give to my successor,” adding, “ There 
are some things better than re-elections.” 

One afternoon Mr, Lentz, of Ohio, ventured 
to declare that “ influences in New York wired 
over to Boston, wired from Boston out to the 
Western cities and then back here under the 
name of the peace party—which simply means 
the speculating party in stocks and bonds, a 
new name and a disguise—demonstrate that 
there will beno war. . . . I say that the center 
for this telegram business was not even Wall 
Street, but Lombard Street. It is a sympa- 
thetic fall in stocks that gentlemen who con- 
trol the Administration fear more than they 
fear war. We owe an apology to Judas 
Iscariot. If he had lived in this age, he 
would not have gone to the Potter’s Field and 
hanged himself, but would have got himself 
elected United States Senator... . Ever 
since March, 1897, this Administration has 
been doing something endeavoring to raise 
the price of stocks. . .. Dictators to the 
Administration are now with their shoulders 
under the market trying to hold it up.” 

Then up rose one of the most picturesque 
personages in either House—a striking figure 
with silver hair and beard, with a voice ring- 
ing right martially, and a gesture which 
means something. General Grosvenor rose 
to reply to his colleague. Whatever just 
criticism one may make on the veteran’s 
views as to civil service, for instance, or as 
to strange statements about Cuban bonds, his 
views on trusting the President in this crisis 
aroused enthusiasm even in the ranks of his 
political opponents. He said in part: “ The 
gentleman from Ohio makes a charge that 
ought to condemn the President of the United 
States to impeachment and imprisonment. 
The gentleman declares that no message came 
from General Lee yesterday; that it was a 
‘fake’ report; that it was false, and that 
it was given out for a corrupt purpose by 
the President—namely, to affect the stock 
market. Every part of that statement is, 
without qualification, absolutely without foun- 
dationintruth, I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio, Suppose the Message had gone to Con- 


gress yesterday, and suppose that last night 
the blood of the chivalrous gentleman from 
Virginia [General Lee] had soaked the soil of 
Cuba, what would have been the verdict of 
the American people against the Administra- 
tion? The President withheld his Message 
from Congress upon the representation of 
General Lee that there was trouble there. 
The world will be notified to-night that the 
President has been assailed by distinguished 
representatives on this floor, his motive im- 
pugned, his integrity censured, his whole 
action charged as being instigated by crim- 
inal purpose; and this in a body boasting 
that it is going to stand by the Administra- 
tion !” 

In the Senate there are some striking fig- 
ures. There is Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, for 
instance, a man who looks very much like 
the President, and who acts a bit like him. 
Senator Allen is a Populist, and a persistent 
Cuban advocate. There is Mr. Chilton, of 
Texas, who seems like another Garfield in 
appearance, and somewhat in manner. There 
is Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, a typical Brother 
Jonathan, with a face and manner inspiring 
instant respect. There is Mr. Allison, of 
Iowa, a reasoning and weighty member, like 
Mr. Proctor. There are Mr. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, and Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and there are other judicially minded Sen- 
ators to counterbalance the more impulsive 
members such as Messrs. Chandler, Cockrell, 
Tillman, and Jones, of Arkansas. There is 
Mr. Murphy, of New York, who does not 
open his mouth at all, and his colleague, Mr. 
Platt, who has not much more to say. Neither 
of the New York Senators fills a certain lack 
left by the compulsory retirement of ex-Sen- 
ator Hill. Then there are the younger Sen- 
ators—not one of them to the manner born— 
most of them rather carefully dressed as 
to Prince Alberts, carefully cultivating that 
curious left-hand, back-hand gesture as they 
walk, and carefully cultivating a patronizingly 
urbane and benign air, sitting somewhat 
strangely on such young men. Of all the 
emotional contingent in the Upper House, 
Senator Harris may be regarded as quite 
pre-eminent, and of all the pro-Cubans he is 
perhaps the pro-est. He is a short, fat man 
with long, greasy hair and a bunchy mus- 
tache—he looks like a prestidigitateur rather 
than like a grave and reverend Senator. He 
sits near another pro-Cuban, Mr. Allen; as 
might be fancied, the latter's words seem 
mechanical, and are uttered with a sort of 
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automatic rigidity, compared to such an out- 
burst as this on Monday of last week from 
the Illinois Senator: 


Mr. President, all over this land there is the 
cry, “ Why do you wait?” and the flag snarls 
and flouts the wind, impatient. 

O God, it cannot be that we forget! that we 
forget ! 

Sir, I have seen war. If to die were to reach 
the summit of human calamity, if to weep and 
mourn for the loved and lost were to make up 
the sum of human woe, then nothing would be 
worse than war. But, sir, there is a crucifixion 
of the soul when honor dies; there is a death of 
a nation “ when the jingle of the guinea heals the 
hurt that honor feels;” there is an existence, 
when patriotic pride is dead, “that doth murder 
sleep,” and life becomes a horrid nightmare, and 
men shun their fellows, and the laugh of little 
children becomes a taunt and a mockery. True, 
there have been men who could exist and thrive 
and fatten without national honor or pride or 
patriotism, like worms in a muck-heap, but that 
nation has been the scorned of all time and has 
quickly died. God forbid that any such should 
ever be called Americans! 


Just now particular attention is naturally 
given to the Spanish and Cuban represent- 
atives in Washington. At the Spanish Le- 
gation all is quiet; possibly it is a stud- 
ied quiet. The new Minister, Sefior Don 
Polo y Bernabe, is hardly a man of the same 
mental caliber as his predecessor ; however, 
he probably will not repeat the latter’s in- 
credible blunder. The present incumbent is 
a short, nervous man, apparently full of 
desire to bring about some sort of peace 


between Spain and America, a clever man, 


but not impressing one as a heavyweight. It 
is to be hoped that the stretches of his mind 
are longer than his quick, nervous steps. He 
seems not so much a thoughtful statesman as 
a kind of trimmer, a run-about. He was 
here twenty years ago as Spanish attaché, and 
knows America well. His first secretaries, 
Sefior Don Juan du Bose and Sefior Don 
Pablo Soler, are quiet, reserved, refined- 
looking gentlemen, carrying themselves with 
admirable philosophic calm amid all this ex- 
citement. At dinner last week Sefior du Bosc 
shrugged his shoulders, spread out his hands, 
and said, smilingly, “ Why, Spain will grant 
you anything you want.” This, however, 
may be taken with a large grain of salt, as 
the airy persiflage of a wily diplomat. He 
remarked later and more seriously, “Our 
Commission investigating the report of the 
Maine disaster has not yet had time to reach 
Madrid from Havana. Notwithstanding this, 
the Spanish Government is ready to submit 
the evidence of both sides to the impartial 
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judgment of the expert opinion of maritime 
nations.” 

All these Spanish diplomats vigorously as- 
sert that, in the event of war being declared, 
Spain could be depended upon to observe the 
rules of civilized conflict, despite former 
Weyler edicts. The report that Americans 
in Cuba are in extreme danger they aver 
to be a far graver charge against Spain's 
Capacity to govern the island than any earlier 
accusations which have been made. They 
declare that the Spanish Government in Cuba 
is quite able to protect any of our citizens 
until their departure from Cuban territory. 

The Cuban contingent is more than ever 
before the public. The headquarters of the 
legation are at the Raleigh, a hotel cn the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, and there the single-star Cuban flag 
waves bravely in the breeze. The delegate 
from the Cuban Republic is General Tomas 
Estrada Palma. He is a dignified-looking 
man of about sixty years of age, rather ham- 
pered by his poor acquaintance with English, 
but giving evidence of ability in the negotia- 
tions which he hasmade. Mr. Rubens, coun- 
sel for the New York Cuban Junta (the Cuban 
“ joint,” as the Spaniards call it), made a state- 
ment last week that, in case we intervened 
without first recognizing Cuban independence, 
the insurgents would fight our troops. Con- 
cerning this, General Palma said: “ My 
people are struggling for absolute independ- 
ence. They have made tremendous sacrifices 
for achieving this. They consider themselves 
already emancipated from Spanish rule. there- 
fore they will resist all interference intended 
to compel them to pay anew an allegiance to 
the sovereignty of Spain. If the American 
Government acknowledges the independence 
of Cuba and recognizes the actual Govern- 
ment of the Cuban Republic, I think it would 
not be difficult for the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba to accept an armistice, with 
the purpose of assuring the peace of the 
island.” 

The Cuban chargé @affaires at Washing- 
ton is Sefior Gonsalvo de Quesada. a younger 
man, one who impresses everybody with 
force, determination, and unconquerable en- 
thusiasm. He has just been before the 
Congress Committees on Foreign Relations, 
and has had a sympathetic reception. He 
said, on returning : “ They received me kindly, 
and made me feel that we had friends here. 
The outcome of all will be that truth is 
mighty and will prevail. Let it not be forgot- 
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ten that not only in Spain, but in the United 
States, these enemies will not triumph. Let 
me repeat what I told the Committee this 
morning, that the New York Cuban Junta has 
no independent authority. It is only one of 
the legations of our Republic. Ours is a 
real Republic; it was born three years ago, 
when Marti convened a constituent assembly 
for the purpose. While war lasts, the legis- 
lative as well as the executive authority of 
the Republic is vested in a Central Council, 
made up of a President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of the In- 
terior. Our Government is a real one Each 
province has its Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor, each city and town its Prefect 
and sub-Prefect Our Government has its 
revenue, too. Last year’s was about four 
hundred thousand dollars, mostly from the 
imposition of taxes.” 

The Secretary of the Legation is Sefor 
Albertini, handsome, muscular, accomplished, 
a Cuban of an engaging type. His English 
is fluent and eloquent. He was indignant at 
the statement of certain conservat' ve Senators 
relative to the instability and insufficiency of 
the Cuban Republic, and hence the inexpedi- 
ency of recognition. He said: “ We have a 
capital, Agramonte, in the province of San- 
tiago de Cuba. We may move it, yes. We 
have moved it from Cubitas. But did you 
not in your Revolution move your capital 


about? You were driven from pillar to pest;: 


you had to move. Our position is the same. 
As to our capital, it has been recognized in a 
dispatch from the Spaniards themselves. 
Then, as to our not having a seaport, we have 
none now, but we had one. We held it for 
forty-five days, but of course we could not 
hold out against the Spanish ships. Our 
methods of warfare are to spend as little of 
our substance as possible, thus wearying the 
Spaniards. We send all our correspondence 
to the State Department. Thereitlies. They 
cannot acknowledge it at present. But wait. 
You ask whether we would resist intervention. 
Any intervention which did not look towards 
liberty of action by the mass of Cubns 
would be resisted. Of course we would res’st. 
Wouldn’t you? We represent an over- 
whelming majority of Cubans. There is 
practically no minority. Hence we protest 
against the autonomist plan; besides, we 
know that the real autonomists are hardly 
numerous enough to be counted. As Senator 


Proctor truly said, it is practically the entire 
Cuban population on one side and the Spanish 
army and Spanish citizens on the other. He 
did not count the autonomists in this division, 
as they are, so far, too inconsiderable in num- 
bers to be worth counting. After we have 
obtained the government of our choice, then 
we think we have a right to do with it what 
we would like—to vote, for instance, that we 
would like to be annexed to you, or that we 
would hke anything else. Don’t you think 
that people who have been struggling for 
three years, as we have, and are on the eve 
of success, deserve at least this, the right of 
liberty of action? But your intervention will 
mean the expulsion of the Spaniards. We 
welcome it; we believe that it will mean our 
recognition also. It seems to us that inter- 
vening without recognizing us first would be 
to declare war against both Spaniards and 
Cubans, Then as to those precious Cuban 
bonds. The Republic authorized us to issue 
ten miilion dollars’ worth. We have had 
three million dollars’ worth printed. Of that 
we have sold a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, par value, for which we received 
about forty thousand. We have had our 
Treasurer, Sefior Guerra, before the Foreign 
Relations Committee up at the Capitol, and 
those members have examined his books. We 
want to have the New York Bank-Note Com- 
pany appear and certify to the printing of the 
bonds. These facts which I have just enu- 
merated have been proved to be true. We 
are indignant at the lies that have been told 
about us.” 


April Hopes 
By Clinton Scollard 


Dormant underneath the snows are lying 
All the buoyant hopes that April knows ;— 
Joy of rill to lyric rill replying, 
What of wealth the crocus-chalice shows; 


Terder tremors of the gracious grasses, 
Little ardors of the coiling vine, 

And the vital force that upward passes 
To the topmost needle of the pine ; 


Color, perfume, sense of sound and feeling, 
All of vernal bliss the heart can hold :— 
What a rare, a rapturous revealing, 
When the hopes of April shall unfold! 
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A Non-Partisan City Government 


By Francis 


T is commonly argued, alike by friends 
] and foes of good municipal government, 

that political parties are necessary, that 
National party distinctions must be main- 
tained even in contests involving exclusively 
the interests of small communities. It is 
often heard that National party organization 
is not only the most convenient but the in- 
dispensable instrument for the nomination of 
candidates for offices fulfilling even the most 
strictly local functions. 

It is surprising, therefore, to learn that a 
city whose population by the last State cen- 
sus of 1895 exceeded 81,000, a city which is 
one of the largest and most important manu- 
facturing centers of New England, has been 
governed for many years on at least the 
appearance, of a non-partisan basis, and has 
conducted its annual elections absolutely 
without the assistance of National party dis- 
tinctions. This is the city of Cambridge, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is 
distinguished in many ways. It is most 
widely known as the seat of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the wealthiest and most famous institu- 
tion of learning in the United States. The 
city of Cambridge also is remarkable for the 
diversity of its social and commercial life, 
and by reason of the fact that it is the largest 
city in this country of which the inhabitants 
regularly- vote down each year the proposition 
to license the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
But for the student of municipal government 
the most remarkable thing about the city of 
Cambridge is the manner in which National 
politics is completely excluded from local 
elections. The peculiarly nor-partisan spirit, 
as the term is commonly understood, which 
distinguishes »the conduct of her municipal 
campaigns has earned the appellation of the 
“ Cambridge Idea.” 

The organization which is more influential 
than any other in maintaining this condition 
is known as the Library Hall Association. 
It is not quite ten years old, and before it 
came into existence Temple Hall and the 
so-called Citizens’ Association attempted to 
develop and preserve the active spirit of non- 
partisanship. But as neither of these bodies 
ever acquired a permanent organization, it 
was impossible for them to secure the nomina- 
tion by non-partisan methods of non-partisan 
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candidates for public offices. The caucuses 
always were open to all citizens, and fre- 
quently were packed by small but determined 
and well-organized gangs of political myr- 
midons, who secured the nomination of per- 
sons whom the more numerous but less reso- 
lute and less skillfully organized citizens in 
the caucuses would not have selected. 

On account of this fact, and for other 
reasons, a meeting of citizens was held in 
November, 1889, in the rooms of the Old 
Public Library in Cambridge. It was to 
protest against the election of certain candi- 
dates, on the ground of personal unfitness; 
who had been nominated in caucuses which, 
it was claimed, were packed by men not in 
sympathy with the party that called the 
caucuses. This meeting was held one week 
before election day, and the list of candidates 
indorsed was presented to the voters under 
the title of the Library Hall candidates. 
The contest that followed was very severe, 
but resulted in the overwhelming defeat of 
the candidates to whom the Library Hall 
people objected, and in the election of all 
but four of the forty-three candidates whom 
Library Hall had indorsed. The Library Hall 
organization thereupon was made permanent, 
the association taking its name from the place 
of meeting. 

The purposes of the Association in its 
articles of incorporation were declared to be 
“to secure the nomination and election of 
proper candidates for municipal offices; to 
procure the punishment of all persons who 
may be guilty of election frauds, malad- 
ministration of office, or misappropriation of 
public funds; to endeavor to prevent objec- 
tionable legislation, and to aid in procuring 
such as the welfare of the city demands; to 
advocate and promote a public service based 
upon character and capability only; and to 
promote intelligent discussion of municipal 
affairs by the publication and distribution of 
reliable information in relation thereto.” 

Any citizen of Cambridge may belong to 
the Association, whatever his political affilia- 
tions may be in National matters or by what- 
ever political epithet he may designate him- 
self. But no person holding any salaried 
position under the Government, and no mem- 
ber of either branch of the City Council, is 
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eligible to office in the Association, The 
admission fee is one dollar, and there is an 
annual assessment of one dollar. This is all 
that membership in the Association costs. 

This Association aims to represent in its 
iiembership all sections of the city, a great 
variety of occupations and interests, and all 
political parties. As a matter of fact, the 
President is a lawyer in Boston, and the Sec- 
retary is a small grain-dealer in the city of 
Cambridge, and there are Harvard professors, 
mechanics, plumbers, doctors, and small shop- 
keepers in the list of members. + Above and 
beyond all questions of policy or of candi- 
dates, the Association supports and stands 
for the principle of non-partisanship in munic- 
ipal affairs, asserting that in the choice of a 
city government National issues have no 
place whatever.” Thisis Library Hall’s own 
statement of its position and function, and 
nobody that ever has been in the city of 
Cambridge will deny the total absence of 
national party distinctions in municipal elec- 
tions. 

Cambridge city government is in the hands 
of a Mayor and a City Council. There are 
eleven Aldermen, and these, with the Mayor, 
the school committee, and the assessors, are 
elected by all the voters of the city. The 
twenty members of the Common Council are 
elected by wards. The Australian ballot is 
in force, and residence of a year in the State 
and half a year in the city gives the right to 
vote. All nominations are non-partisan, and 
since 1867 no candidate has had only a party 
nomination. 

The Library Hall Association endeavors to 
avoid the necessity of making independent 
nominations. Its aim is to select from the 
lists of candidates prepared by the conven- 
tions the names of those whom it is willing 
to indorse and support. It exists,in its own 
language, “not to take the lead in making 
nominations on ordinary occasions, but rather 
to inform the citizens regarding candidates, 
and to assist the voters in making wise selec- 
tions. If, however, there is no candidate for 
any particular office whom we can approve, 
it then becomes our duty to nominate an in- 
dependent and suitable candidate.” 

The remarkable sagacity which this state- 
ment indicates is responsible for Library 
Hall’s unusual success. 

At the meetings of Library Hall, the names 
of candidates on the printed ballot which is 
to be submitted to the voters on election day 
are all read aloud, and the reasons for and 


against candidates, when there is difference 
of opinion, are discussed. Then the mem- 
bers mark their ballots, selecting the candi- 
dates whom they desire to..support, and the 
candidates receiving the largest number of 
votes receive the indorsement of the Associa- 
tion, and their names are printed on the 
official ballot on election day under the desig: 
nation of Library Hall. The Association pre- 
pares a campaign paper each year, containing 
a short account of every candidate indorsed, 
with other political matter. A copy of this 
large sheet is mailed to every person whose 
name is on the list of voters. This is all that 
is done to secure the election of candidates, 
except in the case of an independent nomi- 
nation for Mayor, when public meetings are 
held and every effort is made to secure the 
candidate’s election. In 1890 the Associa- 
tion’s candidate for Mayor was defeated. It 
happened that the gentleman was Richard 
Henry Dana, who has been one of the most 
conspicuous members of the Hall since its 
foundation, and until recently was President. 
But the circumstances that brought about his 
defeat were very peculiar and unavoidable, 
and did not reflect on his personal popularity 
or on the real strength of the organization. 
In every election since, the candidate in- 
dorsed by Library Hall has been successful. 
Of 230 candidates for minor offices who have 
been indorsed in six years, 209 have been 
elected. 

The officers of Library Hall receive no 
compensation, and the expenses are paid by 
the assessment of members, of whom there 
are about four hundred and fifty, and by the 
contributions of friends of the work. 

Since 1895 Library Hall has printed a 
complete record of the attendance and votes 
of all the members of the Cambridge City 
Council, which has been published each 
year just before the caucuses have been called 
to nominate candidates for the city govern- 
ment. 

It would be very strange if an association 
like this escaped criticism, sometimes of a 
very violent sort, and at the hands of earnest, 
well-meaning, and patriotic persons. From 
time to time charges of autocratic and aris- 
tocratic conduct have been made against 
Library Hall, and the most appropriate thing 
to add to this brief account of the most re- 
markable experiment that has been made in 
non-partisan municipal politics in this country 
is what the Secretary of the Association says 
on the point to which I have referred : 
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“ The danger of such an organization,” he 
admits, “is that ordinarily it may become a 
machine, and, instead of being managed in 
the interest of good government, will degen- 
erate into a power for unfit or corrupt nomina- 
tions. It is true that, attracted by its power, 
ambitious and designing men may seek to 
become members, and, having secured con- 
trol of the organization, endeavor to use that 
power for their own selfish ends. Itis always 
possible, also, that, carried away by their suc- 
cess or by the pride of organization,. those 
who control the action of the Association 
may be tempted to assume the power to dic- 
tate nominations or to make trades with the 
various office-seekers and their friends. 

«“ This danger, however, is guarded against 
by the understanding that no member is 
bound by the action of the Association unless 
such action commends itself to his conscience 
as well as to his judgment. Candidates who 
are members of Library Hall receive no more 
favorable consideration than those not be- 
longing to the organization, and in many 
cases the Association has indorsed candi- 
dates who were not members in preference 
to those who were. Its action in one case 
resulted in the election of a candidate for 
Mayor who was not a member, and in the 
defeat of a candidate who had been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committée the same 
year. 

“ A full report of the action of the Associa- 
tion is printed in all the local newspapers, 
and a more or less extended report is printed 
in most of the Boston papers, so that the 
public may readily inspect the methods em- 
ployed. 

“Unless there is a substantial agreement 
among the members as to the fitness of a 
candidate, the indorsement of him by the 
Association loses its force, and candidates 
who have been indorsed by a small plurality 
usually have been the candidates of Library 
Hall that have been defeated at the polls. 

“ Consequently, you see it would be of little 
value to a candidate to secure his indorse- 
ment by unfair means. 

“The names of the members of Library 
Hall are known to only two of the officers, 
and no person is allowed to use the list of 
members for the purpose of sending appeals 
of any sort; nor is the list of members printed 
or made public in any way. 

“In 1892 the question between two of the 
four candidates for Mayor was simply one of 
expediency, either being admitted to be satis- 
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factory to the friends of the other. Many of 
our members, including about one-half of our 
Executive Committee, refused to yield their 
personal preference, and supported a candi- 
date at the polls who had failed to secure the 
indorsement of the organization. The can- 
didate of Library Hall, however, was elected. 
and the dissenters still retained their office 
and membership in the Association, as well 
as the good will and respect of their fellow- 
members. This certainly was a fair test of 
the stability of our institution.” 


What is a Christian ? 


By Ian Maclaren 


Christ did not come to cramp any one’s 
manhood; he came to broaden it. He did 
not come to destroy our manhood; he came 
to fulfill it. A thoroughgoing Christian is a 
man with a stronger reason, kinder heart, 
firmer will, and richer imagination than his 
fellows—one who has attained to his height 
in Christ. A bigot or a prig or a weak- 
ling is a half-developed Christian, one not 
yet arrived at full age. 

What ought a Christian to read? 
book which feeds the intellect. Where ought 
he to go? Every place where the moral at- 
mosphere is pure and bracing. What ought 
he todo? Everything that will make charac- 
ter. Religion is not negative, a giving up 
this or that, but positive, a getting and a 
possessing. If a man will be content with 
nothing but the best thought. best work, best 
friends, best environment, he need not trouble 
about avoiding the worst. The good drives 
out the bad. There are two ways of lighting 
a dark room: one is to attack the darkness 
with candles; the other is to open the shut- 
ters and let in the light. When light comes, 
darkness goes. There are two ways of form- 
ing character: one is to conquer our sins, the 
other is to cultivate the opposite virtues. 
The latter plan is best because it is surest— 
the virtue replaces the sin. 

Christianity is not a drill; it is life, full. 
free, radiant, and rejoicing. What a young 
man should do is not to vex himself about 
his imperfections, but to fix his mind on the 
bright image of Perfection ; not to weary his 
soul with rules, but to live with Christ as one 
liveth with a friend. There is one way to 
complete manhood, and that is, fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. 
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Curiosities of College Entrance Examinations 
By Harriet E. Payne 


R. JOHN TETLOW, of the Girls’ 
M High School in Boston, whose name 
carries as much weight as that of 
any one educator engaged in fitting girls for 
college, last year wrote a letter to the Boston 
“ Transcript,” stating his experience with a 
Harvard examination paper for which an hour 
was allowed. Mr. Tetlow took fifty-six minutes 
to write the paper, so he had only four min- 
utes to look it over. On re-reading it at lei- 
sure the rext day, he felt that he should be 
ashamed to have his spelling, punctuation, or 
rhetoric judged by it. Now, it is not easy for 
an examiner to estimate the time an average 
pupil neec’s to answer his questions. An ex- 
aminer is necessarily an expert in his subject; 
but if he would take the trouble to write out 
satisfactory answers to his own questions, he 
would often be surprised to see how long it 
would take him to do it. It hardly seems 
right to give any examination which the ex- 
aminer himself cannot write without haste in 
half the allotted time. 

With pupils, the perception that the work 
set for them is far beyond what they can do 
in the time is a great factor in producing the 
nervousness which is so disastrous under the 
most favorable circumstances. This may 
partly account for the surprising fact that 
the poor scholars in a class often come out 
better than the good ones The good schol- 
ars try to do all the work in a state of ner- 
vous hurry; while the poor ones calmly pick 
out enough of the easiest questions to carry 
them through. 

Boys as well as girls are subject to ner- 
vous fright, and the brilliant scholars are 
sometimes—not always—the most sensitively 
organized. But the nervous system of girls 
is apparently more complicated, and certainly 
more subject to fluctuations, than that of 
boys. I would not emphasize this difference, 
and I believe the excessive difference may be 
corrected, but it cannot be ignored. Fur- 
thermore, the girls in private schools come 
from homes of luxury, and unless their moth- 
ers are more than ordinarily wise, they run a 
greater risk of undue nervous development 
than most public-schcol girls do, because 
their added opportunities put a heavier strain 
on their powers of co-ordination. It seems 


doubtful whether in the recent development 
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of women wisdom has quite kept pace with 
learning, and probably we must acknowledge 
that the nerves of cultivated girls are pecu- 
liarly sensitive. There is hope of great im- 
provement along this line in the twentieth 
century, chiefly from the higher education of 
women, But at present we have to face the 
fact; nor may we forget that at the pre- 
scribed date of the examinations there are 
always many girls at a distinct physical dis- 
advantage, a fact which causes profound 
anxiety to many of the wisest mothers. 

A few anecdotes may illustrate the part a 
tired body and unsteady nerves play in ex- 
aminations, and prepare both parents and 
teachers to meet. philosophically some other- 
wise cruel disappointments. 

A teacher who had had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of watching some of her pupils during 
examination, and of afterwards seeing their 
papers, told me that her best pupil in Latin 
had failed. “She worked well for two days,” 
said the teacher, ‘but the third morning her 
face was painfully flushed, and grew more and 
more scarlet as the day went on. But in the 
afternoon she was deadly pale. When I read 
her paper, I could hardly believe that she 
had written it. Her English translations are 
usually beautiful, but this was gibberish. 
The spelling and punctuation would have 
disgraced the youngest girl in school; and the 
curious thing was that she had made mis- 
takes which I suppose she had never made 
before in all her life.” 

I have heard that one year several Radcliffe 
candidates laid their failure to the fact that 
an examiner disturbed them by walking 
about the room and peeping over their 
shoulders. 

A lady told me that her daughter, who had 
had an exceptional training in the higher 
mathematics, failed in her algebra examina- 
tion at Radcliffe one June, but that in Sep- 
tember, having given but three hours to the 
subject through the summer, she passed with 
honor. 

_ A teacher, meeting a pupil who had taken 
a Bryn Mawr examination in algebra the day 
before, asked to see the paper, and inquired 
what she had done. “ Why did you leave 
out this problem?” said the teacher. The 
pupil said that it had looked puzzling to her, 
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«Try it,” said the teacher. In five minutes 
the young girl had solved it correctly and 
written it out neatly. For want of that cool 
five minutes, she failed in her examination 
and had to study algebra another year. 

A friend tells me that one of her pupils, 
who had failed in almost everything in June, 
came off with flying colors in everything in 
September, after a few weeks’ study with a 
special trainer. “ Did you really know much 
more in September?” asked the teacher. 
“Not as much,” was the reply; “ but in June 
I was rattled.” 

I knew a remarkably intellectual girl who 
suffered from hysteria, and whose work was 
therefore very uneven. Having failed one 
year in geometry, she determined to master 
this branch so completely that she could not 
fail. Besides doing much original work the 
next year, she wrote out every proposition in 
her text-book again and again till each was 
perfect. Her nerves failed her, however, in 
the end, and it seemed a grim joke when an 
examiner, in answer to an inquiry, said, “I 
saw that she knew enough geometry to enter 
college, but she did not know how to write a 
paper!” She had evidently “lost the knot 
off her thread,” like Jane Barlow’s delicious 
Mr. Polymathers, who tried the Dublin ex- 
aminations at the age of seventy, after toiling 
forty years to save money for the University 
course. “It was merely,” said he, “a bit of 
an oration of Queen Dido’s that I’ve known 
ivery line of these forty years as well as I 
know me own name, and better. And what 
came over me is more than I can tell; but 
the minute I took the book in me hand, it 
seemed to me as if ivery atom of sinse and 
manin’ slipped out of the words or out of me 
head—I couldn’t say which. . . . I no longer 
entertain the project of becoming a graduate, 
or, for the ‘matter of that, an undergraduate, 
of Dublin University.” But it is pleasant to 
state that our young lady, like a certain hero 
of fiction who had failed four years in suc- 
cession, determined to go on trying to the 
nth time, and that at the next attempt she 
covered herself with glory. 

A young girl who stood at the head of her 
class in algebra failed in her Bryn Mawr ex- 
amination last May, simply because she was 
overtired. It was a three hours’ examination, 
and fell on Saturday. On each of the three 
Previous Saturdays she had written a Bryn 
Mawr paper of some earlier year with ease— 
the one for May, 1896, being without one 
mistake. Yet the 1897 paper was not harder 
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than that of 1896, and this young girl was 
not one to be easily disconcerted. : 

I have been told that it was a perception 
of the injustice threatening a brilliant young 
man at the Institute of Technology, who hap- 
pened to be ill on the date of the regular 
yearly examination, that led a professor first 
to say to him, “Go home and go to bed; I 
will mark you assed,” and afterwards to ad- 
vocate the change adopted in that institution 
making the standing of a student depend 
partly on the daily record instead of wholly 
on the examination. 

Sometimes the examiners have idiosyn- 
crasies. These are so well understood by 
professional coachers that it is said that some 
very dull boys were once crowded into Har- 
vard, who had never even read the required 
text-books in French and German, but who 
had merely learned verbatim short abstracts of 
these, written by their tutors to cover the 
ground of the probable questions. 

In a recent June examination at Radcliffe 
a young girl failed in her English, to the great 
surprise of her friends, for English was her 
strong point. She had been educated chiefly 
at home by her own very highly cultivated 
parents. She had heard only the best Eng- 
lish all her life. She had never read anything 
but the best literature. And she had been 
systematically trained in grammar and rhet- 
oric, not only at home but by a professional 
teacher. Best of a'l, she had a natural gift 
for expression. At sixteen her sonnets would 
not have been out of place in our best maga- 
zines. She did pass the September examination, 
and kept an 4 standing throughout the year. 
When we remember the meager reading re- 
quired for admission to Harvard, and the 
specimens of English presented by some of 
its undergraduates, who can help wondering 
why this girl failed? A Radcliffe authority 
who was consulted sighed and said, “Oh, 
why will not candidates use our text-books?” 
Yet this candidate had used the required 
classics, though not the text-book written by 
the examining professor—this not being on 
the required list. In a case like this, the out- 
side world will be tempted to declare, like 
Sentimental Tommy’s sister Elspeth, that the 
reason for the failure was that the examiners 
“didn’t ask the right questions.” Possibly, 
however, the real trouble was that, as was 
the case with Tommy when contending for 
the prize, the candidate’s fastidiousness in 
searching for the right word may have cost 
her the whole allotted hour, Or she may 
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have become so interested in the subject of 
her composition that she forgot to write any- 
thing, as Tommy forgot to translate his Eng- 
lish into Latin, being interested in the senti- 
ment itself. Or it may have been a case of 
nerves, 
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There is no doubt that the examiners mean 
to be fair, and that they have a Herculean 
task; and, of course, individuals must bear 
any unintentional injustice as a part of the 
discipline of life which fits for better things 
than college. 


Esther’s Banquet 


By Frances Burr 


R. HUNTER shifted uneasily in 
M. his chair and glanced appealingly 
across the table at his wife. He 
cleared his throat and several times opened 
his smooth-shaved lips, but closed them again, 
and stroked the scanty growth of beard be- 
low. Mrs. Hunter's lips were firmly shut. 
She knitted swiftly, and her bearing of rigid 
disapproval and refusal to make the opening 
word easy were as well understood by her 
husband as his evident desire to speak was 
understood by her. They had lived together 
twenty years. 

« Maria,” began Mr. Hunter finally, “« Ma- 
ria, I got rid of the mare to-day. I knew 
how you’d been feeling about her for some 
time—” 

“ You mean you've been trading again, I 
suppose,” interrupted Mrs. Hunter, implaca- 
bly. 

“ Well, yes, you might call it trading—we 
had considerable talk, and Bailey has had his 
eye on the mare, and I knew how you felt 
about her, Maria—” 

“ Don’t say you thought of me—don’t pre- 
tend you ever think of me, Alonzo Hunter, 
when you get a chance to trade anything with 
anyone. But what has Bailey to do with the 
bull—that outrageous old creature! To think 
we should own him, after all I’ve said about 
his dangerous, wild performances! I de- 
clare, Alonzo Hunter, when I saw you come 
leading him in to-night, I thought I should 
give up. How did Bailey come by him?” 

“ Well, I didn’t get him of Bailey, not ex- 
actly; that is, there was quite a little trading, 
Maria. Henderson was there, and Williams, 
and we swapped considerable. I do’’no’ as 
you’d be interested in all said and done—” 

How much harder it was to talk when 
Maria laid down her knitting and listened 
with increasing suspicion and stony silence! 
He began anew, trying to summon to his sup- 
port the ghost of the pleasure of that long, 
shrewd, deliberate hour of barter. 


“You know you -never liked the mare, 
Maria, and she’s gone; and I disposed of the 
maple sugar, too, and I’ve got only a half 
share in that Durham bull—” 

“Well?” said the listener, in a tone which 
matched the expression. 

“ Well, Maria, and I’ve got an interest, a 
sixth interest, in the sawmill up to New Town, 
and Bailey he threw in his pew in the Baptist 
church.” 

“The Baptist church, Alonzo Hunter?” 
gasped his wife. 

“« Now, Maria,” expostulated Mr. Hunter, 
“ain’t you a Baptist? Wasn’t you born and 
brought up a Baptist? And as for that old 
quarrel about the meeting-h se _ steps, | 
guess that has kep’ your family out of your 
own church long enough. The steps is worn 
out, and all the old folks is dead, and they've 
got a bran-new quarrel now, anyhow,” he 
added, with a chuckle. “And I thought, 
Maria, you’d be glad to go back once ina 
while to the old church and take Hatty Belle. 
just to show that you ain’t cherishing any old 
grudge, as you know you ain’t, whatever 
others may have felt.” j 

Mr. Hunter should hardly have used the 
past tense. This argument was a flash of 
inspiration which had its effect. Mrs. Hunter 
stared absently before her, with thoughts 
that reached far into the past and leaped to 
consider future possibilities, and with the 
question before the house forgotten. 

“] shall go and set in it,” she announced 
finally, while a blissful sense of escape re- 
laxed Mr. Hunter's anxious brow. “It’s a 
waste to own a thing and not use it, and | 
shall go and set in that pew.” 

And she did, the very next Sunday. The 
usher’s boots creaked portentously as he 
preceded her down the narrow aisle. It was 
long since a Wilkins had trod that path. The 
quarrel, pitifully small and trivial in the 
beginning, which had estranged the Wilkins 
family had taken from the little church those 
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who should have been its strong support. 
The village had forgotten to think of the 
truth which the church’s pastor preached, in 
its eagerness to discuss the pétty denial of 
that truth which these church members lived. 
Old Mrs. Wilkins had never again entered 
the church. Maria had married a Hunter, 
and the Hunters were Methodists. As Mrs. 
Hunter, after these twenty years, looked at 
the little pulpit with its crimson-upholstered 
chairs, at the table beneath covered with a 
red and black cloth, on which some one had 
placed a vase of scarlet petunias and pink 
sweet peas, the years dropped back, and 
there came to her a rush of early memories. 
She closed her eyes to keep back the slowly 
rising tears, and she could almost fancy that 
she heard the creak of her mother’s best black 
silk waist and smell the peculiar odor of the 
dye in the purple flowers of her bonnet. The 
church members were scattered about the 
room. Not many of them; only thirty or 
forty; decorous enough, with no outward ex- 
pression of the hidden trouble which silenced 
the voices in the prayer-meeting, cast a gloom 
over the morning greetings on the Sabbath, 
tied the young minister’s tongue, burdened 
his heart, and chilled his ardor. 

All of the people were known to Mrs. 
Hunter. Some of them were her neighbors 
and some her warm friends. So she had 
heard the story of the trouble from various 
points of view, listening with pursed-up lips 
and an occasional impersonal, caustic com- 
ment directed toward human nature in general. 

Mrs. Hunter was not one to “take sides.” 
Perhaps this habit was one result of the long 
bitterness in which her family had so large a 
part. 

But as she sat in the pew this morning the 
pity of it all came over her, and she longed 
to help the young minister, a recent comer, 
who was plainly bewildered by the maze of 
complications among the people which grew 
from the trivial causes which he could hardly 
understand or sympathize with, but whose 
effect he all too plainly saw and felt. 

She was indignant with herself, too, for 
coming back to the church at all. “ Staying 
away a good twenty year,” she thought, im- 
patiently, “and then coming back at such a 
time as this—such a time as this! © Such— 
a—time! ‘Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this !’” : 

Mrs. Hunter was not particularly imagina- 
tive, but her troubled face relaxed a little at 
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the thought of herself as an Esther, and she 
smiled outright at the thought of the last 
incarnation of Haman, known in the village 
as Jonas Hawley. 

“ That’s him all over!” she mentally ejacu- 
lated. “Mad because Randall Bascom won’t 
subscribe so long as he’s church treasurer. 
I do’ ’no’ as I’d care to see him on a gallows 
forty cubits high, but I would like to see 
peace and good will amongst the Lord’s peo- 
ple.” 

That afternoon she read the Book of Esther 
through, while Mr. Hunter dozed in the high- 
back rocker. It was more reading than she 
had done for long, and she was sleepy and 
tired when she finished, but of all the story 
Esther’s banquet clung to her mind. This 
familiar and reasonable method of appealing 
to one’s better nature shé could grasp, and 
visions of the opposing factions gathered 
around her table, which her fancy loaded 
with all the triumphs of the Wilkins cooks 
for three generations back, roused her energy. 

She thought of it all the next morning as 
she was busied with her housework; but a 
dinner without some substantial occasion for 
it, such’ as Thanksgiving or Christmas or a 
convention, was a difficult affair to manage. 

Hatty Belle came home from school at 
noontime, bringing a letter from the post- 
office. ‘It’s postmarked Boston, mother,” 
she said, “and I can’t imagine whom it’s 
from.” 

Mrs. Hunter read it slowly, with a growing 
smile of pleased surprise. 

“Hatty Belle Hunter!” she exclaimec 
finally, “what do you think! It’s from my 
cousin James Andrews, Aunt Henrietta An- 
drews’ son. She was your grandmother’s 
oldest sister. He’s a preacher, a Baptist 
preacher, and a smart man, I always heard. 
I haven’t seen him since I was married. He 
stood up with us just before he went to col- 
lege. He used to work in the city on his 
vacations, and then he got a prize of some 
sort that sent him off to Europe to study, 
and while he was gone his mother died—you 
don’t remember Aunt Henrietta, Hatty Belle. 
Then when he came home he settled ’way out 
West; so, what with one thing and another, 
he’s never been back. But lately, he says, 
he’s come to Boston with his family, and now 
he wants to try to buy the old home for a 
summer place, and he wants your father tc 
make some inquiries about it, and see wha: 
it can be had for. And he’s coming himse:f 
next week, Well! well! don’t it seem quec, 











He says he’ll stop at the hotel, but that’s a 
likely story! We'll have him right here, of 
course, and be proud to entertain him. 
Land alive! It’s just the thing! Ill have a 
banquet, and invite Haman and Mordecai, 
too—” 

“Mother Hurter!” exclaimed the startled 
Hatty Belle, “are you going crazy just be- 
cause Cousin James Andrews is coming? 
What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Hunter was herself rather confused 
by this unlucky slip, but, Mr. Hunter oppor- 
tunely appearing, the letter was re-read, and 
the half-forgotten cousin and his unknown 
family were the subjects of much delightful 
speculation during dinner. 

“He'll be glad to see some of the old church 
folks,” said Mr. Hunter. “Let me see, 
though, wa’n’t it just in the worst of that 
quarrel that he went away ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hunter, reflectively. 
“ Aunt Henrietta was mortally upset by it. 
She was a sweet-spirited woman, and I always 
thought the hard words in the church meet- 
ings hurried her death. She mourned so over 
the trouble. 

“‘ He’ll remember Jonas Hawley ; they were 
great friends. We must have the minister 
here to dinner to see James, and I'll have 
Jonas. And I guess I’ll have Randall Bas- 
com, too. Don't you remember, ‘father, how 
James and Randall used to set together in 
school? Yes, I’ll ask the minister and his 
wife, and Jonas and Randall, and their 
wives—” 

“ But, mother,” began Hatty Belle, “ you 
know they don’t speak—” 

“ They’re a-going to speak, Hatty Belle,” 
said Mrs. Hunter, firmly, “and eat, too, or it 
will be the first time my chicken pie ever 
went begging,” and she pushed back her 
chair with decision and vanished into the 
kitchen to avoid argument. 

Mr. Hunter looked dubious. 

“ Your ma’s a smart woman, Hatty Belle,” 
said he, “and a good woman, but what she’s 
going to do with such a cantankerous lot as 
those she’s laying out to have here for dinner, 
I don’t see. And I don’t see clear where I’m 
coming in. Land knows I don’t want to get 
mixed up in their doings !” 

“You might sacrifice up the Durham bull 
with a wreath of asters round his neck for 
a peace-offering, father,” suggested Hatty 
Belle. “He helped start the trouble. It 
was his breaking into the Bascom corn when 
Mr. Hawley owned him that made Mr. Bascom 
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say Mr. Hawley wasn’t fit to hold office in 


the church.” 

Mr. Hunter felt vaguely that this bordered 
on the sacrilezious, and bestowed on Hatty 
Belle a long, rebuking gaze, beneath which 
her eyes fell from force of habit. Then she 
went back to school, and Mr. Hunter sat for 
some time whistling softly and watching his 
wife with puzzled admiration as she whisked 
the dishes into order with unwonted vigor. 

But even Mrs. Hunter’s courageous spirit 
wavered several times during the next few 
days. She asked Jonas and Randall and 
their wives each to “have dinner with my 
cousin, Dr. James Andrews, of Boston,” with- 
out thinking it necessary to mention other 
guests. 

“ The Lord knows,” she thought, with some 
inward agitation, “whether I’m a deceitful 
old woman, or whether I’m doing His ap- 
pointed work.” 

And to this day she remembers how her 
knees trembled and how dry her throat was 
when, on the eventful day of the feast, as the 
minister and Mr. Bascom and their wives were 
being put at ease by the cordial heartines, of 
Dr. Andrews’s delightful manner, she saw 
Jonas Hawley and his wife drive up to the 
door, and hurried to usher them in, while 
Mr. Hunter took the borse to the barn. 

Haman the hard-hearted! Haman the un- 
forgiving! Haman the stiff-necked! The 
minister himself looked startled at this un- 
welcome guest. The minister’s wife, who 
was a young thing with much to learn of 
proper professional calm, must needs blush 
and clasp her hands in nervous dread. Only 
Dr. Andrews was unconscious, and he was 
sincerely glad to see this second old friend. 

“ Now isaz‘¢ this pleasant!” said he, beam- 
ing upon the awkward, silent ones. “ Cousin 
Maria, you couldn't have delighted me more. 
I feel as though Randall must have a rab- 
bit-trap concealed about him somewhere, 
and that we three have agreed when to 
slip out.” But Cousin Maria had weakly 
fled to the kitchen, and Dr. Andrews went 
gayly oa. 

“ Do you remember the trap we used to 
keep in the lane between your fathers’ farms? 
You are on the old places, of course—your 
farms still goin’ ?” 

“They do,” said Bascom, dryly, thinking 
of the Durham bull and his corn-field. Then 
followed a dozen stories of those early days, 
interrupted by Mrs. Hunter’s request that they 
would all please walk out to dinner; and the 
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one-sided talk went on over the bountiful 
tables. 

If the Doctor noticed a constraint, it was to 
attribute it-to the reserve which he so well 
remembered in middle-aged New England 
farmers. Then, still under his leadership, 
the conversation came about to the cloud 
which rested on the little church when he left 
it, and with real grief he spoke of the un- 
known mischief which was then done. How 
those few wise,rebuking,unconsciously search- 
ing words went straight to the guilty hearts 
of the two men responsible for the existing 
repetition of the mischief—hearts made softer 
by the reminiscences of their happy boyhood 
together ! 

Dr. Andrews paused, rather surprised by 
the feeling which this old memory occasioned, 
for no one spoke; tears were running down 
the cheeks of the minister's foolish little wife, 
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and Hawley’s mouth was twitching. Then, 
with an effort, he leaned forward, and, lifting 
a plate of doughnuts, he said, huskily : 

“ Have another nut-cake, Ran?” And then 
the minister and Mrs. Hunter both began 
talking at once on totally different subjects, 
and Mrs. Bascom and Mis. Hawley smiled 
daringly at each other across the table, and 
Mr. Hunter vigorously served every one with 
more chicken pie, whether they wished it or 
not, and Hatty Belle abetted him. 

That was all; we are not given to a display 
of emotion in New England. But can you 
fancy the effect in prayer-meeting the next 
evening when Hawley and Bascom publicly 
and mutually asked forgiveness and forgave ? 
Only a half-dozen broken sentences from 
each, and then the minister said, “ Let us 
pray.” And all the people bowed their 
heads. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 
XVI.—Conclusion 
By Lyman Abbott 


Life and Epistles of Paul to a close, 

I purpose, in this chapter, to indicate the 
relation of his theological teaching, as inter- 
preted in these papers, both to the theology 
which preceded and to that which has fol- 
lowed it. 

Paganism has generally represented God 
or the gods as wrathful with men because of 
their sins. It has represented, therefore, the 
necessity of appeasing that wrath in order to 
secure the forgiveness of sins. The religious 
ceremonials of pagan religions, with few if 
any exceptions, have been, not for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the will of God, or of 
praising him, or even of confessing sin to 
him, but chiefly for the purpose of placating 
’ his anger and avoiding the evil consequences 
which would come from that anger. They 
have generally also assumed a great gulf 
between man and God, and the necessity of 
some intermediary to mediate between man 
and God or the gods; and these intermedi- 
aries they have called priests, the object of 
the priest being to represent man to God, 
because man was so estranged from God by 
his sins that he could not himself come into 
the presence of God or the gods. 

Thus has grown up the system of sacrifices 


I bringing this series of papers on the 





and of priests. with all that which has gath- 
ered about them. The essential principlés 
of Mosaism—that is, of the teaching of 
Moses, as it is to be found in the oldest book of 
the Bible, the Book of the Covenant !—struck 
at the heart of this whole expiatory concep- 
tion. Its fundamental declaration was this: 
God is a righteous God, and he demands 
righteousness of his children, and he demands 
nothing else. On the one hand was the 
affirmation that, no matter what sacrifices are 
offered and no matter what priests are em- 
ployed, if man is not righteous he will not 
appease God’s wrath, and will not be satisfac- 
tory to him. On the other hand was the dec- 
laration that, if man is righteous, if he obey 
God's law, if he does do what God has told 
him to do, God will ask nothing else, he will be 
satisfied. By obedience and only by obedi- 
ence can man be reconciled to God, and be 
acceptable to him. 

Thus there were two conceptions pre- 
sented before the world: First, the corcep- 
tion that God or the gods are angry and 
must be satisfied by sacrifices offered to 
them; second, the conception that God is a 
righteous God and is satisfied by obedience 
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to his law. These two intermingled in the 
Jewish nation, and out of them grew the 
Levitical system. In this system the original 
and simple teaching of Moses was radically 
modified. The Levitical system insisted upon 
sacrifices, but very much simpler sacrifices 
than did the pagans. The pagans measured 
the value of sacrifice by the cost of the thing 
sacrificed. The Levitical system declared 
that anything sufficed, provided there was a 
genuine spirit of contrition and repentance. A 
man might offer a bullock or a lamb or a pair 
of doves or a sheaf of wheat. The value de- 
pended, not on the thing offered, but on the 
spirit of the offerer. But still, under the 
Levitical system, sacrifices were required, 
and in its later development they were re- 
quired to be offered in one place (a certain 
temple in Jerusalem), and they were required 
to be offered through a certain priesthood 
appointed for that purpose, and no one else 
was permitted to approach the Almighty 
with those sacrifices. The priesthood was 
necessary; the sacrifices were necessary. 
Thus the old paganism, modified by Mosaism, 
was wrought into the Levitical law. Against 
it the prophets protested again and again. 


_ Again and again they declared of Jehovah 


that he desired not sacrifices, that the sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; again and 
again they repeated, in substance, the declara- 
tion of Micah, “ What doth the Lord require 


of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and 


walk humbly with thy God?” Thus there 
were in Jewish history three systems—the 
pagan system, the Mosaic system, and the 
intermingling of the two in the Levitical 
‘system. 

When Jesus Christ came to the world, he 
repeated the teaching of the Old Testament 
prophets. So far as we know, he never 
offered a sacrifice himself, and he never ad- 
vised others to offer sacrifices. When men 
confessed to him their sins, he told them 
their sins were forgiven; never did he send 
them to the priest to make the offering for 
sin which, under the Levitical code, as under 
the pagan system, was regarded essential in 
order to secure the forgiveness of sin. He 
thus disregarded, though he did not directly 
assail, the pagan and the Levitical system. 
And, further, he undermined it by denying its 
fundamental postulate. He always repre- 
sented God as a Father who is ready at 
once to receive the erring child the moment 
he returns to his Father with contrition and 
confession. 
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But he went far beyond Mosaism, even as 
it had been interpreted by the most radical 
of the prophets. Mosaism had said, You must 
render yourself acceptable to God by obedi- 
ence tolaw. But Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount declared that that obedience to exter- 
nal law is not enough. A man might not 
commit adultery and yet might be impure. 
A man might not be guilty of profanity and 
yet might lack in simplicity of nature. A 
man might not kill, and yet be wrathful. 
Nothing, he said, will satisfy the law of God 
except purity of heart. ‘“ Except your right- 
eousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees,” that is, unless there 
is something very different from and some- 
thing far beyond obedience to law, which 
you suppose God has issued from his judg- 
ment throne, your righteousness will not 
avail. You must have aninward life. Your 
outward life must flow from this inward life. 
And then, in the close of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Christ tells his disciples how this in- 
ward life is to be obtained. As a father will 
give to the child that which it asks, so the 
heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit to 
those that ask him. “Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” Life is God’s gift. 
Ask for it, obtain it, then live it. This is the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The disciples, however, did not understand ; 
and after Christ died they interpreted this 
message of the Gospel through Mosaism, and 
later theology modified it to make it har- 
monize with Leviticalism. To Paul above 
all the Apostles we owe the interpretation of 
this Gospel of Christ, as contrasted with 
paganism, with Leviticalism, and even with 
Mosaism. According to Paul, God gives his 
own life freely to all who are willing to receive 
that life. This gift of life Paul customarily 
calls grace, a word identical in meaning with 
the word gratis, which we have borrowed 
from the Latin.” It means free gift. Paul, 
then, declares that God gives life as a free 
gift. It is not to be purchased. The pagan 
is wrong in thinking that it must be purchased 
by great sacrifices ; the Levitical law is wrong 
in thinking that it must be purchased by any 
sacrifice; and the Pharisees are wrong in 
thinking that it must be purchased by obedi- 
ence tolaw. It is not to be purchased at all. 
There is no price to be paid for it. It is not 
bought by a sacrifice, nor by obedience, nor 
by repentance; it is not bought at all. God 
gives life to all who are willing to receive 
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it. And this willingness to receive it, this 
desire to possess it, this determination to 
have it, this choice of it with all which 
that choice involves, this is faith. So Paul 
says the pagan is wrong, there is no wrath 
of God to be appeased by sacrifice; the 
Jew is wrong, there is no distance from 
God to be bridged by a priest and an altar 
and a Jewish ritual; fhe Pharisee is wrong, 
there is no satisfaction of God to be pur- 
chased, no reconciliation with him to be 
bought, by obeying the laws which he has 
issued. We are simply to take the free gift 
of God—his life—and then live freely, spon- 
taneously, naturally, because we have received 
it. ‘Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.” 

Hardly had the Roman Empire been 
nominally converted to Christianity, before 
the northern barbarians conquered imperial 
Rome. Then began a gradual process in 
which the paganism of the northern bar- 
barians and the Judaistic Christianity of 
Rome, that is, Paganism, Judaism, Mosaism. 
and what I will call Paulinism, intermingled 
to make historic Christianity. The days of 
our week borrow their titles from pagan- 
ism. Monday is Moon's day; Sunday is 
Sun’s day; Tuesday is Tir’s or Zeus’s day; 
Wednesday is Odin’s day; Thursday is 
Thor’s day; Friday is Freitag’s day ; Satur- 
day is Saturn’s day: each a day dedicated 
to a pagan god or goddess. It is not pos- 
sible that we should have borrowed so much 
of our life from paganism as to have en- 
titled the very days of our week by the 
names of pagan deities, and not borrowed 
something of their thought and incorporated 
it into our theology and our ecclesiasticism. 
If our secular life became thus pervaded by 
the traditions of a northern paganism, it ought 
not to surprise us that paganism entered our 
church services, our systems of theology, and 
our church life. By the fifteenth century 
Christianity was so modified by the legalism 
of Judaism and by the paganism of the bar- 
barians that,it is difficult to say how much of 
the Christian churches was Christian and 
how much was pagan. They had borrowed 
certain essential features from paganism. 
Christian theologians believed and taught 
that God was a wrathful God, whose wrath 
must beappeased. They believed and taught 
that a great gulf stretched between this God 
and his children, so that he must be inter- 
ceded with by the Son, and the Son must be 
interceded with by the Virgin Mary, and the 
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Virgin Mary must be interceded with by the 
saints, and the saints must be interceded with 
by the priests. So far had ecclesiastical 
teachers gone from the teaching of Christ 
that God is like the father who ran out to 
meet the wayward son when the son turned 
toward home.! ; 

It is true that pagan sacrifices were no 
longer offered, but there was a temple and 
an altar. It is true that the Levitical sacri- 
fices were no longer offered and no bloody 
torrent poured down from the altar to be 
carried away by underground conduits; but 
in place of these bloody sacrifices was what 
is known as the bloodless sacrifice of the 
mass. The doctrine was taught that the 
priest, who must be the intermediary between 
man and God, offered in every communion 
service a real sacrifice in which he poured 
out the actual blood of Christ and in which 
he broke his actual body. The sacrifice was 
offered afresh every Sabbath day. That is 
the doctrine of the mass in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to the present time. 

While thus theologians borrowed theology 
and ceremonialism from paganism, they bor- 
rowed legalism from the Jews. One could 
reach the métcy of God only through the 
intercession of priests. He could reach it only 
through a bloodless sacrifice. But he could 
also reach it only by obedience to the laws of 
God as they were embodied in an elaborate 
ritualism. The disciple must come to the 
priest; he must tell the priest what he had 
done, and the priest prescribed the things 
which he must do to win back the lost favor 
of God—the penances he must do, the money 
he must pay, the pilgrimages he must make, 
the duties he must perform. 

Thus there was in medievalism an inter- 
mingling of paganism and Judaism™but an 
intermingling also of Christianity. For under 
the Greek philosophy no prayers, no en- 
treaties, no sacrifices, could avail to placate 
the wrath of the avenging Nemesis following 
close on the heels of the sinner. But in 
medizvalism there was mercy. Let the sin- 
ner escape to the cathedral doors, enter, 
lay hold, as it were, on the horns of the 
altar, submit himself to the priest’s direction, 
accept the benefit of the bloodless sacrifice 
of the mass, obey directions and perform the 
prescribed penance, and he would have mercy ; 
the avenging Nemesis would stay his foot- 





1 This is not saying that this was the official and au- 
thoritative teaching of the Roman Church; but it would 
be easy to show that it was taught, without serious pro- 
test, in the Roman Church, 
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steps, the penalty would not fall upon him, 
he would be forgiven. Thus medizvalism 
borrowed forgiveness from Christ, law from 
Judaism, sacrifice from paganism, and inter- 
mingled them in one common amalgam. 

In the sixteenth century arose Luther. He 
had studied the Bible; especially the Gospels 
and the writings of Paul. He had been 
spurred to read them by the wretchedness of 
a heart tossed and tcrtured by the belief that 
he must buy the favor of God. He learned 
from Paul and from Christ another lesson— 
the lesson of the unbought love of God. He 
repudiated the whole intercessory system, 
the whole sacrificial system, the whole legal- 
istic system of Rome, and declared that no 
intercession was necessary. Every man shall 
give account of himself: that was his first 
declaration. There is nothing to be paid for 
God’s favor and forgiveness: that was his 
second. Justification by faith was his funda- 
mental tenet; the doctrine that it is enough 
to accept the life which God freely gives. 

Thus Christianity received a fresh equip- 
ment of life through Luther. Lutheranism 
was arevivalof Paulinism. If all Protestants 
had been as radical as Luther, the Christian 
world would have made more rapid progress 
toward Christian life and Christian liberty. 
But progress in the world is very slow, and 
Protestantism resumed in a different form 
phases of paganism and Judaism from which 
Luther would have emancipated it. It pres- 
ently divided into two streams, and in these 


two streams were seen, in varying ratios, the. 


pagan element of sacrifice and the Jewish 
element of law. On the one hand, there still 
remained in the Lutheran and the Anglican 
communions the temple, the altar, thé sac- 
rifice, though greatly modified from the Roman 
Catholic’ forms. On the other hand, there 
remained in the Puritan churches the con 
ception of law: the notion that men cannot 
be acceptable to God except by obedience 
to certain laws, ceremonial or ethical. Some- 
times it was, You must be baptized by im- 
mersion or you cannot énter the church. 
Sometimes it was, You must pay particular 
observance to a particular day or you cannot 
be a good Christian. Sometimesit was, You 
must obey the Ten Commandments, or the 
epitome of the Ten Commandments—the two 
commandments, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself—or vou cannot 
receive the love of God. But in all these 
forms of teaching, the doctrine was taught 
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that the only way to win God's love is by 
obedience to God’s law; that his love must 
be bought by obedience, ceremonial or eth- 
ical. The doctrine that God's love is freely 
given to the undeserving was practically, if 
not in words, denied. 

Thus there grew up in the Reformed 
Churches these two elements intermingling 
with Christianity which we have seen before 
intermingling—the paganism that demanded a 
sacrifice, and the legalism that demanded 
obedience, before one could be a child of God. 
And still the voice of Paul might have been 
heard, if the clamor of theological controversy 
had not deafened the ears of men, and still 
what Paul would have been saying would have 
been this: “ For His great love wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead in trespasses 
and sins.” Nevertheless there was more 
Christianity, more Gospel, more Paulinism, 
in the Reformed Churches than in the Roman 
Church, as there was more in the Roman 
Church than there was in the Jewish Church. 
Paganism said there must be sacrifices, and 
their value is dependent upon the cost of the 
object sacrificed ; men must be ready to sacri- 
fice their own sons in order that they may 
placate the wrath of God. Leviticalism had 
said: “‘ An ox,a lamb, a pair of doves, a sheaf 
of wheat, wil] suffice.” Romanism had said: 
“‘ Neither ox, nor lamb, nor pair of doves, nor 
sheaf of wheat is needed; a bloodless sacri- 
fice will suffice.” Protestantism said: “If 
you will only believe that some one else 
has offered the sacrifice for you, that is suffi- 
cient.” The sacrifice was banished from the 
temple and the altar to the creed. 

I shall not attempt here to trace still further 
the progress of Paulinism. I shall not try to 
point out how the two Wesleys, John and 
Charles, brought a larger gospel to the world 
and re repeated the message of Paul of an 
unbought love of God. They taught, indeed, 
that there had been a sacrifice and that it 
was necessary, but they taught that the sacri- 
fice had provided a free gift of love and life 
for all, which all might have who would take 
it. They gave Paul’s message of free grace, 
though they based it on a foundation other 
than that of Paul. I shall not try to point 
out how this message of free grace was re- 
peated again by Coleridge in philosophy; by 
Robertson and Maurice and Erskine, proph- 
ets of the Old World; by Horace Bushnell 
and Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks, prophets of the New World. It is not 
necessary further to elucidate my proposition 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


that the history of actual organic Christianity 
through the ages is the history of the inter- 
mingling of these three conceptions: The 
pagan conception of God as one whose wrath 
must be satisfied by a sacrifice; the Jewish 
conception of God as a Lawgiver who can be 
approached only by obedience to his laws ; 
and the Christian conception of God as a 
Father who gives life freely to all who will 
accept the gift. 

Still these three ideas are strangely inter- 
mingled in our conglomerate theology. Still 
the Gospel of God's infinite and unpurchas- 
able love finds its way gradually, slowly, but 
surely, to the hearts of the children of men. 
For Paul was not only in advance of his own 
time; he is still in advance of all times. 
Wherever we find in modern theology the 
doctrine taught that man can be saved only 
by a sacrifice offered to placate the wrath of 
an angry God, we find a relic of paganism. 


Wherever we find the doctrine taught that — 


man can trust the love of God only as he has 
first proved himself a righteous man by obey- 
ing the law of God, we find a relic of Juda- 
ism. Wherever we find men putting up an 
altar and a sacrifice and a priest, and incist- 
ing upon it that only through the altar, the 
sacrifice, and the priest can one come to God, 


we find a reli¢ of paganism. Wherever we 


find men putting up a law, ceremonial or 
ethical, and teaching that there is no way to 
acceptance with God except through water 
baptism—sprinkling or immersion—or that 
there is no acceptance with God except by 
compliance with some ritual or ceremony, or 
insisting that the essence of the Gospel is 
the Ten Commandments, or the epitome of 
the Ten Commandments—Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul, 
and thy neighbor as thyself—insisting, in 
other words, that the essence of the Gospel 
message is not what God does for man, but 
what man should do for God, we find essential 
Judaism. And wherever we find the message 
that God is infinite and eternal love, that the 
way to his heart is always open, that he gives 
life without price, whether we find it in the 
free Gospel of the Methodist, or in the large 
and spiritual teaching of such ministers as 
Brooks and Beecher and Maurice and Rob- 
ertson, or in such movements as the Keswick 
Movement, so called, or such ministries as 
the ministry of the so-called Higher Life, 
orsuch theol-gies as the misnamed New The- 
ology, we find a revival of Paul’s teaching. 
Whatever there is in the teaching of Jesus 
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Christ that seems to confirm the notion that 
a sacrifice is necessary to appease the wrath of 
an angry God—and confessedly there is very 
little such in his teaching, almost nothing but 
his institution of the Lord’s Supper, and his 
interpretation of it in the sixth chapter of 
John—it is capable of a much clearer, simpler, 
and more rational and spiritual interpretation. 
Wherever there is such language in Paul’s 
Epistles, it is because he uses the language of 
a philosophy he does not believe in order 
that he may counteract it. And wherever itis 
found in the Old Testament, it is the expres- 
sion of an as yet imperfect spiritual appre- 
hension of God and God's love as the secret 
of man’s true life. 

There isa sacrifice. But it is notasacrifice 
which man offers to God; it is a sacrifice: 
which God offers for man. There is an in.- 
tercession. Butit is not an intercession which: 
man must make to secure the favor of God;; 
it is the intercession which God makes with 
man to bring his erring child back to him 
again. Thereisa priest.ifa priest means one 
who stands between God and man, to bring 
man and God together; but this priest comes. 
from God to man in Jesus Christ to reveal 
the divine love, infinite and eternal, to his 
blind and erring child, not from man to 
God to find a mercy hard to be entreated. 
There is a law of God—the law of his own 
infinite and blessed life; the law which we 
observe, not that we may receive that life, 
but because we have received it. The earth 
does not yield its flowers to beseech the 
shining of the sun; the sun bathes the winter- 
clad earth that the earth may be clad in 
flowers. This is the Gospel of Paul. By 
God’s free gift we are saved ; “ not of works; 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” 


Earth gets its price for what earth gives us: 
‘The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in; 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us ; 
We bargain for the graves we lie in. 

At the devil's booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking : 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


® 


Let us look at the religions of mankind in which 
the missionary spirit has been at work, and com- 
pare them with those in which any attempt to 
convince others by argument, to save souls, to 
bear witness to the truth, is treated with pity or 
scorn. The former religions are alive; the latter 
are dying or dead.— Max Miiller. 
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American Revolutionary Literature’ 


With the publication of two octavo-volumes 
on American Literature during the Revolu- 
tion, Professor Moses Coit Tyler completes 
the story of our literary development down 
to the close of what may be considered the 
first period in the history of the English- 
speaking races on thiscontinent. Itis hardly 
necessary to say that this is the most extended 
report of the National development on the 
side of literature which has yet been at- 
tempted—the most considerable contribution 
to the history of our literature which has yet 
been made by an American. As the work 
progresses the impression of its solidity 
deepens. and the widest popular recognition 
ought to be accorded to an achievement by 
an American scholar which represents so 
many years of painstaking and intelligent 
investigation of. what the historians call 
origins. Professor Tyler has traversed the 
whole field of early writing in this country 


‘and made a first-hand examination of the en- 


tire subject. This thoroughness is evidenced, 
on every page of the four volumes which 
have now been issued—the first two devoted 
to the Literature of the Colonial Period, the 
latter two volumes continuing the story to 
the end of the Revolutionary period. 
Professor Tyler’s method is broad and 
simple. The product of pure literature with 
which he has to deal is necessarily very lim- 
ited. If he had confined himself exclusively 
to those works which are likely to live as 
literature, his history would have been com- 
pressed into very small compass. That would 
not, however, have been the most intelligent 
way of dealing with the subject. Treating 
literature in a broad way as the expression 
of the National life through writing, Pro- 
tessor Tyler has given a large interpretation 
to the word literatuye, and has included in 
his treatment many works which are valuable 
not from a literary but from a historical point 
of view. He has traced the development of 
the literary spirit rather than attempted to 
describe and estimate the value of the pure 
literary product. This breadth of treatment 
gives his books an important place in the 





1 The Literary History of the American Revolution ; 
s763- 1783. By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of Amer- 
ican History in Cornell University. Vol. I., 1763-1776 
Vol. II., 1776-1783. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $6. 
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history of the country. They belong to the 
student of the history of the development of 
the American Nation quite as much as to the 
student of American literature. The two 
volumes which treat of the revolutionary pe- 
riol form an invaluable contribution to the 
literature relating to that period. No student 
of the American Revolution can herea(ter 
afford to leave these volumes unread; so 
much light do they throw upon the motives, 
the attitude of mind, the point of view, and 
the spirit of the country during that moment- 
ous period. If one reads these volumes in 
connection with the histories which narrate 
the action in the field and the political and 
economic movements of the time, one gets at 
last a clear and adequate comprehension of 
that confused and turbulent period through 
which the colonies passed on their way to 
nationality, 

The writers of the Revolutionary period 
who deserve to be considered from the 
literary point of view are few in number. 
Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, and 
John Woolman are names which are likely 
to live as long as our literature endures, and 
to become better known in the future; the 
literary significance of the works of these 
three writers has not yet received adequate 
attention or recognition. Jonathan Edwards 
at his best was a master of a noble and im- 
pressive style; Benjamin Franklin of a clear, 
concise, and telling expression; and John 
Woolman (of whom Charles Lamb said, 
“Learn Woolman’s works by heart”) of a 
singularly beautiful, pure, and spiritual ex- 
pression. Woolman’s Journal has a place, 
indeed, among the first books of religious 
literature in the world. To this little group 
must be added Philip Freneau, of New 
Jersey, Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
and Francis Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania. 
The passions of the time were intense and 
the feeling bitter, and a great deal of the 
most effective writing was satirical. Of this 
kind of writing Freneau made himself a 
master, and a good deal of his work has en- 
during interest for the student of the period 
and very considerable interest for the student 
of American literature. This little group of 
men of distinct literary quality was the 
nucleus of a larger group of men who handled 
the pen with great force and effectiveness, 
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Books and Authors 


from whose writings we now learn the state 
of the country, and in whose writings we dis- 
cern the moral and spiritual movement of the 
period. 

The Revolution did not put an end to the 
debate which had been going on for years in 
the colony—a debate ably supported both by 
the critics and the defenders of English 
policy. That debate was continued for sev- 
eral years after the breaking out of the war, 
and called into use a great deal of contro- 
versial and satirical ability. The contribu- 
tions to that debate are quite invaluable to 
the historical student because they show so 
clearly the line of thought which the colonists 
pursued and bring out so effectively the 
gradual alienation in feeling and conviction 
from the mother country. For the first time 
the Tories have full justice done them. 
When it is remembered that nearly one-third 
the population of the colonies were against 


the Revolutionary movement, it will be under- © 


stood that the Tory must have been, in many 
cases, quite as disinterested and conscientious 
as the men who were seeking the independ- 
ence of the colonies ; he proved the sincerity 
of his convictions by the great risk he ran 
and by the ultimate loss which in most cases 
he suffered. So bitter was the feeling, how- 
ever, that until very lately it has been quite 
impossible to see the Tory in the perspective 
of history and to do justice to his position 
and his motives. The great body of Tories 
were utdoubtedly as conscientious in their 
adherence to the English Government as 
were the great body of men who supported 
the Revolution in their adherence to the cause 
of independence in the colonies. The great 
mass of the Tories undoubtedly took their 
positions, as did a great many men who sup- 
ported Charles the First in the English Revolu- 
tion, with the greatest reluctance; they did 
not approve of the British policy, and they 
felt with the other colonists the injustice of 
that policy; but they were strong Constitu- 
tionalists, they were ardent Englishmen, and 
they thought the way of revolution a dis- 
astrous method of settling questions which 
might be better adjusted by agitation. To 
this large class of men Professor Tyler does 
full justice, and in doing so contributes an 
invaluable chapter to the history of the Revo- 
lutionary period. 

The reading of these volumes gives one 
the impression that, although the Americans 
of the Revolutionary period were lacking in 
a strong literary impulse, they were rich in 
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intellectual power. As a matter of fact, 
the best writing of the day went into state 
papers. In some instances, as in the case of 
the Declaration of Independence, Professor 
Tyler devotes considerable space to the study 
of this kind of writing. The ability which 
under more peaceful conditions would have: 
found literary expression, during this stormy 
period was placed at the service of the coun- 
try and employed, first in the statement of the 
principles at issue, and next in the applica- 
tion of those principles to social and political 
conditions, and in the drawing up of those 
official documents which mark the beginnings 
of our constitutional history. Professor Tyler’s 
work is from every point of view so admira- 
ble that it seems almost ungracious to point 
out what seems to usits single blemish. The 
differences between England and America are 
now a very old story; the heat has utterly 
gone outofthem. It would have been better, 
in our judgment, if Professor Tyler had not 
made so much of those old differences ; they 
stand out clearly enough in the materials 
with which he had to‘deal. It was a mistake 
to emphasize them so continually in the 
narrative. 


Mr. Stillman’s Essays ' 


In Mr. W. J. Stillman’s volume of essays, 
« The Old Rome and the New, and Other 
Studies,” he appears before us asa friend, an 
observer, a critic. 

He has been the friend of Ruskin and of 
Lowell; it is the matter concerning the lat- 
ter, however, which attracts us more, full of 
interest as is that regarding Ruskin. No 
“De Amicitia” of Cicero or any other 
writer speaks more eloquently of friendship 
than does the essay, sure to be the most pop- 
ular of Mr. Stillman’s papers, “A Few of 
Lowell’s Letters.” Readers of The Outlook 
who are enjoying Dr. Hale’s “ Lowell and 
His Friends” (and what Outlook reader is 
not?) will read Mr. Stillman’s tribute with 
special zest. Warm lights are thrown on the 
Lowell portrait. 

Thus as to Lowell’s Americanism: “I have 
known, loved, and, even more, reverenced 
Emerson; have known well Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant, and most of the men who in 
that moment of our National existence made 
it eloquent; but Lowell was, I think, the one 
most completely and largely American.” As 


1 The Old Rome and the New, and Other Studies. 
By W. J. Stillman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
$2.) 
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to Lowell as a type, he says: “To me, 
perhaps, in the blindness of a friendship of 
whose extremity he was completely worthy 
as well as of what was much better, he seems 
the shadowing forth as the type of the pos- 
sible future American, bred from the best of 
the world’s stock, in the largest of the world’s 
pastures, and destined, if the destiny of the 
world is towards perfection, to justify the 
faith of Americans in their stock.” 

The letters themselves—what characteris- 
ticisms here and there! For instance, these 
from Cambridge: 


As soon as we have a leaf or two I shall ex- 
pect a visit from you. 1 will write and let you 
know when our winter is over. Our spring is 
like that delicacy, a frozen plum-pudding, which 
cheats every uninitiated person into an impromptu 
toothache. It looks as if it ought to be hot, and 
it is Nova Zembla focused. . . . The apple-trees 
are in blossom, but I have hardly had time to 
see them. Horse-chestnuts are in leaf, and lin- 
nets and robins sing ; but there are not so many 
birds here as at kimwood—not so many any- 
where as there used to be, and I think the cares 
of life weigh on them so that they can’t sing. 
We have had only a day or two of warm weather 
yet. Spring seems like an ill-arranged scene at 
the theater that hitches and won’t slide forward, 
and we see winter through the gaps. 


Or this from Germany : 


When I get over here, it is the Styx that is 
between me and America. I have drunk Lethe 
water to wash down Nepenthe with, and have 
forgotten everything but my friends, like a happy 
shade. What care we careless spirits for what 
troubled us in the flesh? “ My little man,” says 
Wordsworth to Pope, when they meet in the 
Fortunate Islands, “I am sorry to say ”—the 
wretch ! he is not sorry a bit—‘ that your poems 
are not so much read as once.” “ My what? 
Ah, poems—yes, I think I dd write some things 
once. And so they don’t read ’em, eh; ’tis all 
one for that—1I wouldn’t read ’em myself. Come 
in, Mr.—a—a—lI beg your pardon—ah, Wood- 
wartth? Yes, come in, Mr. Woodwarth, and try 
the Lethe; ’tis the best spring in the place; and 
you will meet some eminent characters in the 
pump-room.” 


Friendship inspires also the dedication of 
the volume. “To Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University, sole survivor 
of that luminous circle in which shone Lowell, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Agassiz, etc.— 
circle to whose intellectual hospitality I owe 
my imprimatur for American letters—this 
volume is affectionately dedicated, in memory 
of our forty years of fraternal relation and 
sympathy.” 

Mr. Stillman’s second claim on our atten- 
tion, namely, as an observer of places and 
men, lies in his delightful and illuminative 
essays on Greece, Rome, and London. The 


paper which gives its title to the book is per- 
haps the most noteworthy of these, showing, 
as it does, the prevalence of Greek influences 
in Italy. The revelations of archeology have 
certainly confirmed Virgilian traditions of 
Hellenic origins. Mr, Stillman transports us 
quickly from oldest Italy to newest Rome, all 
in one article, and tells us much of interest 
about the modern city. We quote the follow- 
ing defense : 

The superstition as to its sanitary condition 
is the bugbear which most militates against it. 
This runs back into the Dark Ages, but is unjus- 
tified by any statistics to which I can get access. 
In a residence of nearly a dozen years in the 
aggregate, and extending over a period of nearly 
thirty, I have never had in my family a single 
serious illness or a case of typhoid or malaria, 
and in my personal acquaintance I have never 
known half a dozen cases of intermittent or ma- 
larial fever, and not one of any gravity; while in 
a residence of five years in Florence we had eight 
cases of typhoid among seven persons. 

‘It is, however, chiefly as an art critic that 
Mr. Stillman is known. The essays on 
“Johr Ruskin,” “The Decay of Art,” and 
“ The Revival of Art” have a peculiar inter- 
est. Asa young man our author was influ- 
enced by Mr. Ruskin, whom he knew inti- 
mately, but his theories outrun those of the 
more famous critic. Mr. Ruskin is an ideal- 
ist; Mr. Stillman is an extreme idealist. In 
protesting against a sordid, vulgar, wooden 
realism we are all agreed, but Mr. Stillman 
would apparently have us believe that the 
study of nature has killed art—that true art 
is purely subjective. Therefore Fra Angelico 
and Turner are praised just as much as if the 
work of those painters never opposed itself 
to natural laws. The famous “ Slave Ship,” 
with its admittedly « utterly impossible sky ” 
and “utterly impossible sea,” is admired by 
Mr. Stillman well-nigh more whole-heartedly 
than ever Mr. Ruskin dared. 

Art, we are told, is “the harmonic expres- 
sion of humanemotions.” A capital defini- 
tion, this, of course, but when Mr. Stillman 
applies it to the province of painting, anatomy 
and perspective must needs take a back seat. 
Nature speaks and has always spoken in 
convincing tones as well with the idealist as 
with the naturalist. Take Raphael as the 
noblest example. What Mr. Stillman abhors 
—and so do all of us, it is to be hoped—is 
the slavishness of mere imitation. Just now, 
likely enough, in both literature and art, 
there is too great insistence on the natural- 
istic—realistic, if you will. Yet because this 
is so, must we fly to the other pole towards 
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which Turner turned more than once? For- 
tunately for Mr. Stillman, and happily for us, 
a note is inserted from “the profoundest 
thinker on art,” Mr. George Frederick 
Watts. The latter is the greatest of subject- 
ive portrait-painters, but he calls a halt on 
extremism (espccially when it violates natural 
law) in this admirable language : 

When Wordsworth wrote the “ Intimations of 
Immortality,” he never had to think of his gram- 
mar or his spelling. Such a necessity must have 
crippled his utt- rances. . . . A very considerable 
knowledge of and acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the human frame is absolutely necessary. 
... There should be no hesitation for want of 
knowledge; and the more elevated the intention, 
the more necessary that there should be no obvi- 
ous violations of gramnu.ar in art.” 

On every page of this valuable volume 
there is the iniprint of one who has loved 
much, observed much, thought much. Mr, 
Stillman’s book as a whole impresses us as 
one of those pictures which an artist will not 
let go forth from his studio. He works over 
the canvas lovingly, he lets it lie, he takes it 
up in varying moods; the seasons go and 
come again, and by and by the picture is a 
mellowed, matured, individualistic whole. So 
Mr. Stillman: 

Beginning, as most young writers do, with 
more ambition than sound knowledge of my 
competence, I had the good fortune to learn 
soon that the opinions of young men are rarely 
worth preserving, though their art may be so, 
and I then decided that I would publish nothing 
before I should be forty; when I was forty, [ 
postponed to fifty; at fifty, I said, sixty is not 
too late; and at sixty I had still too much to 
learn and I would trust to seventy. And now, 
at seventy, I would fain wait a little longer, were 
eighty assured, feeling my incompetence more 
keenly than even at thirty. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending April 1. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 

We have found Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
The Romance of Zion Chapel hard reading. 
Beginning with a supposedly humorous apos- 
trophe to a gasometer “once gazed upon by 
the romantic eyes of one of the greatest 
French poets,” it falls into the leisurely rela- 
tion of a quite unreal tale of love and senti- 
ment. It is,as usual with Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
work, over-mannered, and often becomes 
actual bathos, The author seems to be half- 
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laughing at his own characters and at his 
readers. There is very little sincere feeling, 
but a deal of “fine writing.” There is some 
justice in the remark of the New York “Sun” 
that “it seems to be Mr. Le Gallienne’s fate 
to be forever aiming a little arrow at the sub- 
lime and sticking it quivering into the cir- 
cumferent pulp of the ridiculous.” (John 
Lane, New York.) 

In the Depths of the First Degree, by 
James Doran, is a rather prolix tale of the 
political struggles preceding our Civil War, 
of the battle of Bull Run, and of the Secret 
Service. There is some ingenuity in the 
plot; but little knowledge of the art of fiction- 
writing isshown. (The Peter Paul Company, 
Buffato.) 

A detective story by Anna Katharine 
Greene, entitled Lost AM/an’s Lane (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York) is a second epi- 
sode ina preceding story by this author. The 
story is unpleasant but graphic, with several 
dramatic incidents, all bearing on the story, 
which is the solving of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of several people from a village 
in the Berkshires. : 

The opinion which we expressed last week 
concerning the power as a story-teller and skill 
as a writer of Joseph Conrad, author of “ Chil- 
dren of the Sea,” is confirmed by reading his 
Tales of Unrest, just published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons(New York). These 
tales are introspective and psychologic almost 
to the point of morbidness, and yet they have 
a virility of spirit, freshness of subject. and 
charm of style that cajole the reader into 
forgetting their disquieting somberness. The 
first and last tales in the volume are striking 
and original studies of remorse which would 
not be discreditable to Kipling if he had 
written them. 

The Outlook has had occasion before to 
comment on the taste which shapes the publi- 
cationsof the Doubleday & McClure Companv. 
Among the dainty volumes which find their 
place in the Ladies’ Home Journal Library 
of Fiction, and which bear the imprint of the 
Doubleday & McClure Company (New York), 
is Caroline Atwater Mason's A AZinister a7 
the World, a very well told story of a young 
and gifted clergyman in a country parish, 
who is called to a fashionable church in the 
city, succumbs to the enervating atmosphere 
of his new charge, and recovers himself in 
time to preserve the force of his character 
and the usefulness of his life. In the same 
series appears Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Spirit 
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of Sweetwater, the story of a successful 
miner who falls in love with an invalid at the 
point of death, and restores her to health 
through the atmosphere of vitality and affec- 
tion with which he surrounds her. One is 
always impressed by Mr. Garland’s obvious 
sincerity, but it cannot be said that this story 
is an illustration of that kind of fiction to 
which Mr. Garland himself has given the 
name of veritism. 

Mr. Henry Wood has published, through 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Boston), a nove 
entitled Victor Serenus. Thescene is located 
in the Pauline age, and Paul is one of the 
characters. The style is not particularly en- 
gaging, and the book suffers decidedly by its 
appearance so near to that of a far more 
masterly presentation of the same age from 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


TRAVEL 


What Mr. Henry M. Stanley has to say 
about South Africa is of decided and world- 
wide interest. Through South Africa is made 
up of letters to the London journal “ South 
Africa.” These letters give an account of 
Mr. Stanley’s recent visit to the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Natal, and Cape Colony. They 
give mainly impressions and opinions rather 
than history, scientific data, or industrial sta- 
tistics. Perhaps most interesting of all is 
his impression of President Kruger, whom 
Mr. Stanley found “dense, ignorant, and im- 
penetrable,” “knowing nothing outside of 
burgherdom,” “ in appearance a sullen, brutal- 
looking concierge,” “his disposition, morose 
from birth, breeding, and isolation, is un- 
yielding and selfish.” This is plain speaking 
with a vengeance, and there is much more 
hardly less severe. Mr. Stanley advises the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal to inaugurate a 
silent revolution by refusing to pay unjust 
taxes and impositions. He does not, how- 
ever, think that direct interference by Eng- 
land in the affairs of the Transvaal ought to 
be expected; the Englishmen in the country 
should, he says, first help themselves, and 
show their strength of purpose. Of Rho- 
desia’s possible future he writes enthusias- 
tically. Naturally. the book, as a whole, is 
scrappy and desultory, but it contains much 
valuable information. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with 
its Language, Literature, and Contents, in- 
cluding the Biblical Theology, edited by 
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-James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assist- 
ance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in 
the revision of the proofs, of A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., 
and H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D. Vol. I.. A— 
Feasts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
This is the first volume of the new Diction- 
ary of the Bible for some time promised. It 
must be enough to say here that the names 
of the contributors, and the articles “ Bible,” 
“ Deuteronomy,” and “ Fall,” sufficiently indi- 
cate that the Dictionary will treat the Bible 
along modern lines and in accordance with 
the principles of the new criticism. We re- 
serve it for fuller critical notice hereafter. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke’s Sermons 
to Young Men is a new and enlarged edition 
of that incisive and telling volume, “ Straight 
Sermons,” reviewed in these columns some 
time ago. The volume is enlarged by the 
addition of a sermon on the truth that the 
Person of Christ is the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. These sermons were preached at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere, 
and their chief characteristics are their direct- 
ness, their frankness, and the power which 
comes from these qualities. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

A series of addresses delivered in Associa- 
tion Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., 
has been published under the title Ze Chris- 
tian Gentleman, (Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York.) The subjects of these addresses, 
broadly, are the care and training of the 
body and mind of man, with the enforcing of 
the moral responsibility for their care. 


MUSIC 


A large number of Americans, mostly men 
it should be said, amiably but ignorantly 
cherish the delusion that music is a pleasant 
after-dinner pastime, a pretty feminine ac- 
complishment, or, at the most, something to 
add to the sparkle of gay costumes, graceful 
figures, and bright lights in a comic operetta. 
That, on the contrary, music is a noble art, 
with a history older than that of painting 
and closely bound up with that of literature, 
requiring for its appreciation as well as for 
its expression intellectual ability of a high 
order, is only beginning to command general 
and popular recognition in this country—a 
condition of affairs not so very surprising, 
after all, when we recall the fact, to which Dr. 
Hale alludes in a recent chapter in The 
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Outlook of his « Life of Lowell,” that fifty 
years ago a professed literary man was looked 
upon with contempt zz Boston! Any judi- 
cious effort, therefore, that is made to give 
the average music-lover a fair appreciation 
of the place of music in an educated and civ- 
ilized society deserves‘a welcome. Such an 
effort has been made in three untechnical 
and instructive little volumes on the subject 
of music, all recently issued by the same firm, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of this city. 
The first of these three volumes was Mr. 
H. E. Krehbiel’s “ How to Listen to Music,” 
published several months ago, and already 
reviewed in these columns. This was lately 
followed by Mr. W. J. Henderson’s “ What 
is Good Music?” The last of the three to 
appear is Music: How it Came to be What 
it Js, by Miss Hannah Smith. Both Mr. 
Krehbiel and Mr. Henderson are musical 
critics of standing, and they each speak 
with authority, in a connected series of brief 
critical and suggestive essays, of the various 
phases of musical form and expression, They 
discuss questions of taste and opinion as well 
as matters of fact and history. Miss Smith, 
on the other hand, an accomplished amateur 
who has given a number of successful semi- 
public lectures on musical topics to amateurs 
and students, devotes her compact but com- 
prehensive volume largely to matters of 
record. The three volumes are independent 
of one another, and yet they deserve to stand 
together on the music-lover’s shelf, because 
they treat of a common topic and occasion- 
ally touch on common ground. While all 
three books are well printed, Miss Hannah 
Smith’s volume deserves special mention in 
this respect: it contains a number of beau- 
tiful illustrations of instruments in the famous 
Steinert collection, as well as numerous exam- 
ples of musical notation—two of the latter 
being commendably printed in colors for the 
purpose of making them clear and significant 
to the reader. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) 
have published a new edition of Sir George 
Nicholls’s valuable History o7 the English 
Poor Law. The work appears in two vol- 
umes, the first including the period 924 to 
1714, and the next, 1714 to 1853. 

A work of much interest to students of 
economics demands longer notice than we are 
able to give in this issue. In The Twentieth 
Century City the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong de- 
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scribes existing evils and points out the prin- 
cipies which should be applied to the success- 
ful solution of municipal problems.. The work 
is thus both a diagnosis and a prescription. 
(The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 

Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay, whose ~ His- 
tory of the United States Navy ” was recently 
reviewed in these columns, has now published 
a volume of interesting Reminiscences of the 
Old Navy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) The reminiscences are taken from 
the journals and private papers of Captain 
Edward Trenchard and of his son, Rear- 
Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard. These 
papers cover eighty years of our navy’s his- 
tory. Mr. Maclay has welded the original 
material into a bicgraphy of a remarkable 
father and son, by far the larger portion of 
the book being devoted to the deeds of the 
doughty Admiral. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


A series of eight reading-books entitled 
School Reading by Grades, edited by James 
Baldwin (American Book Company, New 
York), is above the average of school readers. 
The books are well illustrated. Mr. Baldwin 
is the editor of the Harpers’ Readers, “« Old 
Greek Stories,” and other books intended for 
the higher grades in schools and planned to 
widen the interest and broaden the reading 
of school-children 

There has been added to the Maynard 
English classic series Palamon and Arcite, 
with notes and a biographical sketch of 
Dryden. This series is so well known as to 
have won its own place among valuable text- 
books. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The fourth edition of 7he Care of the Sick, 
by Dr. Th. Billroth, Professor of Surgery in 
Vienna, translated by G. Benthall Endean, is 
issued by Scribner’s Sons (New York). This 
is a simple, direct statement telling how to 
care for a sick-room and the patient, how to 
make poultices, take temperature, how to give 
baths, and the different ways of bandaging. 

The Doubleday & McClure Company, of 
New York, has begun publishing a series of 
books under the title of “ Little Masterpieces.” 
This series is edited by Bliss Perry. The 
two books issued are Daniel Webster (repre- 
sentative speeches) and Benjamin Franklin, 
with extracts from letters and writings. Both 
books show a careful selection of material 
and are well edited. The price of the books, 
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30 cents, puts them within the reach of the 
limited purse. \ 

Mr. J. Wells's Oxford and I/ts Colleges is a 
fascinating little book. Its size is so taking, 
its cover so demure, its paper so soft, its 
print so clear, and its illustrations so alto- 
gether appropriate that we wonder if we have 
not come upon a well-nigh perfect bit of book- 
making. Mr. Wells’s text is hardly equal to 
such asetting. Others have written as appre- 
ciatively-as he, and some in more picturesque 
manner. (Methuen & Co., London.) 

A book of extracts from the writers of 
Port Royal has been published in France, 
prefaced with a long introduction by M. Félix 
Cadet, Inspector-General of Public Instruc- 
tion. This book has now been translated and 
indexed, and appears in this country from the 
house of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(New York). As M Cadet claims, the schools 
of Port Royal hold an honorable place in the 
history of pedagogy; the present volume, 
however, appeals rather to the antiquarian 
than to the educationist. 

The fifth volume of the Works of James 
Whitcomb Riley is devoted to Rhymes of 
Childhood, and presents some of Mr. Riley's 
most characteristic work. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York ) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry has accepted 
the Professorship of English Language and 
Literature in the College in Tokio. 


—Mr. Savage Landor’s book describing 
his attempt to enter the sacred city of Tibet 
will be published in this country by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 


—The late Zacharie Topelius, long Profes- 
sor of Russian and Scandinavian History at 
the University of Helsingfors, was best known 
as a poet. The two collections of his verse 
are entitled “Ljungblommer” and “Nya 
Blad.” 


—From Geneva we have the news that 
M. Jules Nicole has brought papyri from 
Cairo which prove to be a part of one of 
Menander’s most celebrated plays. These 
papyri contain nearly a hundred verses con- 
taining the essence of the plot, enabling a re- 
constitution of the dramatis persone, and 
also the best part of the comedy. 


—Browning was once introduced to the 
Chinese Ambassador—the introducer, who 
acted also as interpreter, observing that they 
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were both poets. In the course of conversa. 
tion Browning asked how much poetry his 
Excellency had written. “Four volumes,” 
he answered. “And what style of poetry 
does your Excellency cultivate?” “Chiefly 
the enigmatical,” replied the other. “We 
felt doubly brothers after that,” was Brown- 
ing’s subsequent comment. 


Books Received 


For the week ending April & 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Clarke, M. Story of Aéneas. 45 cts. 
Gray, Thomas. Selections from Poems. Edited by 
. Van Dyke. 20 cts. 
W ordsworth, William. Selections from Poems. E dited 
by W.H. Venable. 20cts. 
Pope, Alexander. bys meee. *: the Lock, and An Essay 
on Man. Edited by A. M. Van Dyke. 20 cts. 
Dryden, John. Palamon and “Arcite. 20 cts. 
Burns, Robert. Selections from Poems. Edited by 
W.H. = 20 cts. 
E CHURCH PRESS, CHICAGO 
Sheldon, Chases M. Malcolm Kirk. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
eee John Angus. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. 
. P. DUTTON & CO.. NEW YORK 
o_, ? Mrs. *. W. Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. 


ee Rit. Rev. H.C. Addresses to Women Engaged 
in Church Work. $l. 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
Towne, Charles H. Ave Maria. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Dryden, John. Palamon and Arcite. Edited by W. H. 
a 30 cts. 
P. HERRICK & CO., NEW YORK 
Tennyson, “Alfred Lord. Crossing the Bar. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Pugh, Edwin. ve Circumstance. $1.25. 
Tarbet, W.G. Fighting for Favour. $1.25. | 
Crowell, John F. The Logical Process of Social Devel- 
opment. $1.75. 
Dearmer, Rev. Perc Og petiions Pamphlets. $1.75. 
Elliott, Sarah B. e Durket Sperret. $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Ellis, Edward S. A History of Our ae Da 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YO 
W am, Elizabeth. Thoughts on the Leotls Prayer. 


$ 
—_-- '." P.,D.D. Sermons on Some Words of St. 
aul. $2. 
Rawlinson, George. A Memoir of Major-General Sir 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. $5. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Butler, Nicholas Murray. The Meaning of Education, 
and Other Essays. gl. 
> Hugh. The Cathedral Church of Hereford. 
60 cts 


Beaumont, Francis, and oo Fletcher. Philaster, or 
Love Lies A- -Bleeding. cts. 
Willert, P. F. Mirabeau. 75 cts. 
Boldrewood, Rolf. Plain Living. $1.75. 
AMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hutcheson, oo J. T.,D.D. A View of the Atonement. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
—" Matias. Geographical and Statistical Notes 
n Mexico. $2. 
Keone, Herman T. Beleaguered. $1.50. 
Sergeant, Lewis. The Franks. 
WALTER SCOTT, LTD., LONDO 
an of Schopenhauer. Translated by a Rudolf 
irck: 


Callen, Reflections, and Maxims of Goethe. Trans- 
lated by W. B. R6nnfeldt. ; 
Renan’s —~ - Jesus. Translated by W. G. Hutchison. 

LL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON 

Whitman, Walt. Complete Prose Works. $2. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Nichols, Wilbur F. Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 

Grades II. and III. 25 cts. each. 
VOGT BROS., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Griffith, Mrs. H. P. R. Ursula at Home. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 

Mayson, Walter H. The Stolen Fiddle. $1.25. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Macmillan, Hugh. The Spring of the Day. $1.50. 
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The Religious World 


Lay Représéntation and the Methodist 
Church 

Last week we referred to the action of 
Conferences in the vicinity of New York 
favoring equal lay and ministerial representa- 
tion. Since then several other Conferences 
have been heard from. Votes sufficient to 
carry the change have now been secured. 
A three-quarters vote is required. This 
change will make another step forward in the 
history of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


General Booth in New York 

After a tour throughout the country Gen- 
eral Booth has returned to New York, and 
the Salvation Army is having a number of 
meetings under his direction in this city. 
They are being held in many of the largest 
buildings in the city, and doubtless will be 
attended by crowds of people. The years 


seem to make very little impression on Gen- 
eral Booth. He has made a long tour in 
this country, everywhere has done the work 
of two men, and returns to the city in as 


vigorous condition as when he left it. He 
is still the soul of the great work of which he 
is the founder. 


Dr. Walter M. Barrows East Again 

‘the Rev. Walter M. Barrows, D.D., late 
of Rockford, Illinois, has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church at Greenwich, 
Conn. Dr. Barrows has had a singularly fruit- 
ful ministry. His noble service in Salt Lake 
City, where it required peculiar courage to do 
the kind of work which he did, will not soon 
be forgotten. Afterward he became Secre- 
tary of the American Home Missionary 
Society, which he served for several years, 
and then became pastor of the church in 
Rockford, Illinois—one of the _ strong 
churches of the country—where he has been 
for nearly ten years. Dr. Barrows is the 
brother of the Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., 
of Chicago, whom in many ways he strikingly 
resembles. 


The International Sunday-School Committee 

The International Sunday-School Lesson 
Committee held a meeting in Chicago on 
March 30 and 31. Most of the members of 
the American branch were present. The 
Committee is now preparing the lessons, 


which are to extend from January 1, 1900, to 
January 1, 1906. During those years the 
whole Bible will be studied. Two years and 
a half will be devoted to the Old Testament, 
and three and a half to the New Testament. 
There are now two distinct series of lessons 
commended to the churches. One is known 
as the Bible Study Union (or Blakeslee) 
Graded Lessons, and is distinctly and solely 
inductive; the other is that of the Interna- 
tional Committee, which formerly was rather 
homiletical, but which has recently adopted 
many features of the inductive plan. The 
Committee in Chicago was handsomely enter- 
tained, and made to realize that the public 
was deeply interested in its work. 


President Tucker’s Lectures 


President Tucker’s lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation at Yale University, from 
which we have previously made extracts, were 
closed on March 31. The whole course was 
marked by the characteristic traits of Pres- 
ident Tucker. The lectures were thoughtful, 
earnest, singularly fine and genuine, and aimed 
at helpfulness rather than at producing an 
immediate impression. The lectures of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn and of Dr. Horton were on 
general themes which had only an indirect 
relation with the object for which the lectures 
were originally intended; those of Dr. Wat- 
son last year were more popular; those of 
President Tucker have been distinctly thor- 
ough and scholarly. They are the work of a 
man who has had experience, not only in the 
pulpit, but also as a professor in the depart- 
ment of Homiletics. We makea few extracts 
from his closing lectures: 

“ There is a difference between the prophet and 
the preacher. The prophet is a lonely man, apart 
from life, and is chiefly for occasions. Preaching 
has in it the prophetic element. There are times 
even for prophetic denunciation. But this is 
occasional. Generally he speaks with the assent 
of the church. He voices the general Christian 
consciousness.” ‘The preacher needs to guard 
against the usurpation by the sermon of the pre- 
rogatives of the service. He must not exalt 
preaching at the expense of the other great offices 
of worship. ... There is great danger here, 
especially for the extempore preacher. He must 
not put the sermon into the prayer.” “The 
preacher should do his work from within the 
church, not outside it or near the edge.’ “If 
the preacher wants liberty, he ought first to ask 
whether other men ought to have it.” ~g con- 
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ception of loyalty to the church ought to compel 
a man who wants freedom to go outside until it 
is proved that there is not room within.” “A 
church will not always work under him, but it 
will always work with him.” “ ‘lhe church is for 
the world, and not the world for the church. It 
must be wide open to humanity.” “ There is no 
religious any more than there is any secular sub- 
stitute for preaching.” ‘“ The tone of Christian- 
ity is determined primarily by the thought of 
God.” ‘We want to know, not only that God 
loves us, but that he is forus.” ‘ Evolution has 
done more than all else to deepen and solemnize 
the thinking of our time. It has taught the doc- 
trine of sacrifice. We see it in the development 
of nature, in the order of society, and, therefore, 
in the saving of man.” “ We get no satisfaction 
to-day out of mere churchism. We are trying to 
get together. Christian unity is becoming more 
of a fact. We are not doing our thinking along 
denominational lines.” ‘ Now Christianity is 
aiming at the forces which make up civilization. 
Christianity is becoming mightily concerned 
about all Christendom.” “Your age is, on the 
whole, with you and not against you’ This is 
not the age of the preacher, but it belongs to the 
preacher as muchas toanybody else. It belongs 
more to him if he has the insight and courage of 
a noble faith. The atmosphere is charged with 
hope. There was never a larger hope, never a 
better faith.” 


Proposed Changes in Episcopal Constitution 
and Canons 


The joint Commission appointed by the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in 1892 for the purpose of revising the 
Constitution and Canons of the Church has 
submitted copies of its report to the delegates 
to the General Convention to be feld in 


Washington, D.C., next October. This Com- 
mission consists of the Bishops of Albany, 
Kentucky, Chicago, Quincy, New York, and 
Maryland; the Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Hoffman, 
the Rev. Dr. J.S. Stone, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
A. L. Richards, the Rev. Dr. Hall Harrison, 
the Rev. Dr. F. P. Davenport, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Houston Eccleston, and thé Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam R. Huntington; and W. H. Lightner, 
Edward G. Bradford, F. B. Swayne, Charles 
G. Saunders. John A. Beall, Frank H. Miller, 
and W.S. Laidley. One of the subjects 
which will call out the most serious discussion 
in the Church at large is the revision of the 
canon on marriage so as to forbid the mar- 
riage of either party to a divorce during the 
lifetime of the other. The existing law of 
the Church in this country permits the mar- 
riage of the innocent party in a divorce 
for the cause of adultery. To this change 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. J. Houston Ec- 
cleston, William H. Lightner, Frank H. Miller, 
and the Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington 
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have ajready entered their dissent, and rec- 
ommend that the section shall be made to 
read as follows: 


No minister of the Church shall solemnize the 
marriage of any person who has a divorced hus- 
band or wife living. This shall not apply to the 
innocent party ina divorce suit on his or her filing 
with the minister, as evidence of such innocence, 
a legally certified transcript of the record show- 
ing a final judgment or decree of a court of record 
having jurisdiction on the subject-matter, award- 
ing him or her a divorce a vinculo matrimonii 
on the ground of adultery. 


Sharp division of opinion already exists re- 
garding Canon 39, “ Of the Use of the Book 
of Common Prayer,” which says: 


Section 1. The Book of Common Prayer, as 
the same has been established by the General 
Convention, shall be used by every minister of 
this Church upon all occasions of public worship 
for which the Church provides. When officiating 
in such services, he shall use no other prayers than 
those of the Book of Common Prayer, except 
such forms of prayer and thanksgiving as may 
be set forth by the Bishop for special occasions. 

Sec. 2. All ministers shall say daily the 
morning and evening prayer, either privately or 
openly, not being let by sickness or other urgent 
cause. 

Sec. 3. The Bishop of every diocese or mis- 
sionary jurisdiction may compose forms of 
prayer or thanksgiving. as the case may require, 
for special occasions, and send them to every 
minister within his diocese or jurisdiction ; and it 
shall be the duty of the minister to use such 
forms. 


The requirement which makes the daily 
reading of both morning and evening service 
compulsory will call out pronounced opposi- 
tion. There will be strong opposition also 
to the proposed provincial system as outlined 
by Canon 45: 


Section 1. The dioceses and missionary juris- 
dictions of this Church are hereby united into 
provinces as follows : 

Sec. 2. The Bishops in each province shall, 
within three months after this canon takes effect, 
elect one of their number to be primate. 

Sec. 3. The convention of each diocese in this 
Church may, at its first session to be held after 
this canon takes effect, elect five presbyters 
canonically resident in the diocese, and five lay- 
men, communicants of this Church and having 
domicile in the diocese, to be delegates to a pro- 
visional synod of the province; the delegates so 
chosen, together with the Bishops of the prov- 
ince, will constitute the said provisional synod. 

Sec. 4. The primate of every province, or, in 
the case of his death or disability, the senior 
Bishop thereof, shall summon such provisional 
synod to meet at some convenient place, within 
one year after this canon takes effect. 

Sec. 5. The said provisional synod may enact 
statuies for the organization of the provincial 
synod, and for the exercise by it of legislative 
powers, not inconsistent with the constitutional 
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powers of the General Convention, for the com- 
mon interest of the Church within the province 
and for a uniform mode of trial of presbyters and 
deacons. No statute so enacted shall have force 
or validity in any diocese unless ratified by such 
diocese, or in any missionary jurisdiction unless 
assented to by the Bishop; and no enactment of 
the provincial synod shall be of force in any dio- 
cese or missionary jurisdiction which has not 
entered into union with the provincial synod. 


The Doshisha 

We have several times referred to the 
change which has come over the Doshisha 
University in Japan, which for so many years 
has been dear to Amer:can Christians because 
of its associations with the late Rev. Joseph 
H. Neesima. One of the questions which 
faced the Deputation which the American 
Board sent to Japan two years ago was in 
regard to this institution, which had already 
begun to be diverted from its original plan. 
American Christians would have no moral 
right to interfere with the University were it 
not for the fact that it was built by gifts from 
Christians in this country. The money was 
given for Christian purposes, as interpreted 
by the evangelical churches of the United 
States. One generous gift of $100,000 was 
from Mr. Harris, of New London. The 


Theological Hall was given by Mrs. Byron 


W. Clark, of Brooklyn. The property is 
worth several huncred thousand dollars, all 
of which was given with the distinct under- 
standing that it was to be a Christian institu- 
tion. The Trustees at their last meeting, 
held February 23, made serious changes in 
the constitution of the school. They have 
changed that document so that they can say 
to the Departments of Education of the Em- 
pire that Christianity is not taught, and that 
it is not the foundation of the morality there 
taught, except in the theological department. 
One article formerly read : “ Christianity is the 
foundation of the moral education promoted 
by this company.” Now what was supposed 
to have been the unalterable Christian foun- 
dation of the school is gone in name as it had 
largely gone in practice. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the Kumai-ai Churches 
are satisfied with this state of things. The 
graduates of the University’ are uttering 
vigorous protests, and the end is not yet. 
People in America should not rush to the 
conclusion that all is lost because of the steps 
which thus far have been taken. It is alto- 
gether probable that a reaction may set in 
which will result in restoring the University 
to its old foundation. In the meantime a 
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new theological school has been started by 
the missionaries, and the outlook for that is 
full of encouragement, and the general mis- 
sionary outlook has not been so bright for 
many years. The old period of unnatural 
growth has passed, and a more healthful 
growth toward Christianity has begun. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty with the Univer- 
sity, the missionaries are enthusiastic in their 
expressions of thankfulness at the improved 
condition of the work. 


The Bible Normal School 

This institution, which has its home in 
Springfield, Mass., is doing a vigorous and 
aggressive work, and seems to be steadily 
growing in influence. It has just added to 
its corps of teachers a Professor of Religious 
Pedagogy. The new Professor is Mr. J. 
Richard Street, a Canadian by birth, who, 
after having had wide opportunities of train- 
ing elsewhere, is about to finish an extended 
post-graduate course at Clark University. 
The Trustees of the Bible Normal College 
have recently made a report, in which they 
commend what the institution has already 
accomplished and what it proposes to do. 
We make one or two quotations: “ While 
the preaching of the Gospel will never be dis- 
placed, it will be supplemented and strength- 
ened by an agency which shall come into 
intelligent and vital contact with the life df 
the young. The problems of the child mind 
and the methods of its development are en- 
gaging increased attention and study.” “The 
Christian worker who goes forth from this 
school in days to come must be master both 
of the Bible, which is the text-book of Chris- 
tianity, and of the best methods of under- 
standing and dealing with the child mind and 
bringing to bear upon it religious truth.” 
“Making the child the center, we should 
group about this idea the other departments 
of the school, giving each its rightful place 
in a scheme of education.” There is no 
doubt concerning the value of these sugges- 
tions. We shall watch with interest the evo- 
lution of the schoolat Springfield. Itintends 
to be differentiated from all other schools of 
Bible study, and also from the theological 
seminary. Whether it will succeed in that 
effort remains to be seen. It has certain 
ideas which might well be incorporated in 
the theological seminary, and it is possible 
that the theological seminary has ideas which 
ought to be incorporated into every school 
for Bible study, 





International Law and the Cuban Question 
By Thomas G. Shearman 


E need not trouble ourselves with 

W precedents of technical interna- 

tionallaw. The rules which define 
obligations between man and man are none 
too good to regulate the duties of nation to 
nation. These rules, founded upon common 
sense and common justice, we will apply. 
Only one element of likeness is wanting. 
Private citizens are bound, generally speak- 
ing, to submit their disputes to the decision 
of an impartial court. Nations have no such 
court; and, in many cases, their disputes can- 
not wait for settlement until such a court can 
he agreed upon. All the more, it is the duty 
of an injured nation to exercise for itself that 
caution and open-mindedness in reaching 
conclusions which it would expect from an 
impartial tribunal. 

THE MAINE 

Let us first consider the case of the Maine. 
Had any similar event happened in private 
life, the first presumption would be that it 
was caused by an internal explosion. If, on 
examination, it appeared that the injury could 
not be thus accounted for, while it could 
easily have been caused by some explosives, 
such as the owner of the land under water 
was known to possess, and which it was not 
unlikely that he should have had in that 
place, he should be called upon to give some 
proof that such explosives were not there, or, 
if they were there, that he had distinctly 
warned his visitor of the danger, so that the 
latter might avoidit. If he had failed in any 
of these respects, he would be bound to prove 
positively that the injury had not been caused 
by such explosives ; failing in which he would 
be absolutely liable for all the damage, no 
matter how innocent or how careful he might 
have been. ; 

Suppose one keeps a large quantity of 
gunpowder on his premises, lawfully, but 
underground. He welcomes a visitor, and 
offers him a seat directly over the hidden 
explosives, without a word of warning. By 
the act of an enemy of both parties, the 
powder explodes, and the visitor is killed. 
There is not the slightest doubt that any 


court would hold the person thus acting re- . 


sponsible for all the damages; and it is not 
clear that it would not be a case of man- 
slaughter. 
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This, no doubt, is a parallel to what nearly 
all our people now infer from the official re- 
port on the Maine disaster. Nevertheless, 
that report does not clearly state facts suffi- 
cient to complete the parallel. On the con- 
trary, it expressly states that there was no 
evidence sufficient to fix the responsibility. 
The report required explanation from Spain, 
but nothing more. 

If Spain had offered affirmative evidence 
that there were no submarine mines in the 
harbor of Havana. such evidence would be 
entitled to great weight. On the other hand, 
if there is no statement upon this point, the 
omission is very suspicious. To resume the 
parallel between nations and gentlemen in 
private life: If the property of one gentle- 
man was injured by an explosion occurring on 
the ground of another gentleman, who ad- 
mitted that he was in possession of a large 
stock of gunpowder, the latter would, of his 
own accord, hasten to assure his injured 
friend that there was no gunpowder within 
any reasonable distance of the scene of 
injury, or else to give clear proof that none 
of his powder had exploded. Silence upon 
this point would be suspicious; and con- 
tinued silence, after having been courteously 
invited to explain, would be equivalent to 
admission of guilt. It is the duty of the 
United States to give affirmative evidence, 
as far as possible, that the explosion was not 
caused by negligence in the management of 
the ship. That having been done, it is the 
duty of Spain to give affirmative evidence 
that she had not planted any submarine tor- 
pedoes or mines in the port of Havana, or 
else conclusive evidence that there were none 
beneath the Maine. 

THE CUBAN INSURRECTION 

But the real question, upon which the issue 
of peace or war now hangs, is the condition 
of Cuba and the right of the United States 
to intervene. . Again, we may safely compare 
the situation with the case of private indi- 
viduals. Even where there are courts of 
justice in full operation, and policemen at 
every corner, yet a private citizen has the 
right to seize and detain any person who is, 
in his sight, committing a crime of violence. 
Thus any man may, and should, arrest a 
known murderer, or any man whom he sees 
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attempting to commit any act of gross per- 
sonal outrage. The only difference in such 
a case between aconstable and a private citi- 
zen is that the constable may justify his act 
by proof of reasonable suspicion; while the 
private citizen can justify only by proof of the 
actual crime or attempt to commit the crime. 

In like manner, any nation is morally justi- 
fied in interfering with acts u: gross cruelty 
and outrage by the Government of another 
naticn. Itis under no obligation todoso; and 
it is very seldom wise for it todo so; because 
it seldom happens that one nation has the 
means of administering full and equal justice 
between another government and its citizens. 
But it has the same abstract right to inter- 
fere which any citizen has to interfere for the 
prevention of acts of cruelty among his fellow- 
citizens. 

Moreover, just as a private citizen would 
have the right to call upon officers of the law 
to intervene in case of long-continued dis- 
turbance in his neighbor’s house, so any 
nation which finds its own peace and com- 
merce grievously disturbed by long-continued 
civil war in an adjoining country acquires a 
right to intervene. Suppose the father of 
several half-grown boys, living next door to 
you, should, with ever so much justice, seek 
to repress an insurrection on their part, by 
physical force, but with no result except to 
prolong, for several days and nights, a doubt- 
ful fight, accompanied by screams, oaths, and 
destiuction of property within the house, such 
as would not suffer your family to sleep, 
you would have a right to call a police 
officer, who would, in his turn, have both the 
right and the duty of suppressing the disturb- 
ance, without regard to the merits of the 
quarrel. If the revolt of the sons were ever 
so unjustifiable, yet, if the father could not 
subdue it without creating a nuisance to all 
his neighbors, he must take the chances of 
being turned out of doors by his rebellious 
sons. 

In like manner, where rebellion is pro- 
longed for years in any country, other nations 
which find their peace disturbed by such pro- 
longed rebellion have a right, after reason- 
able warning, to intervene and restore peace, 
without supreme concern for the merits of the 
quarrel, 

The utmost caution and moderation are 
indispensable when applying these principles 
to any particular case. It is our duty, asa 
Nation, since we are compelled to act as judge 
in our own cause, to give the benefit of every 
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doubt to the other wach to take no step 
of the justice of which we’are not so fully per- 
suaded as to command substantial unanimity 
among our own people. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope. bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


In your issue of February 19 you editorially 
advocate the study of the Bible in the public 
schools as history and literature. How, may I ask, 
do you propose to teach the subject? As his 
tory, do you propose to allow discussion of the 
credibility of the Biblical narrative? As litera- 
ture, do you propose to follow the common or 
revised version, and, if the former, are its dis- 
crepancies and deficiencies to be pointed out? 
Finally, if you do teach the history from a bis- 
torical and the literature from a literary stand- 
point, how are you going to hold your position ? 
That last question supposes, Mr. Editor, that you 
are a practical teacher, instead of one of our 
numerous pedagogical saints who find it more 
blessed to tell how than to show how. 


i. &. 

Our correspondent will find the distinction 
between historical analysis and ‘literary in- 
vestigation clearly drawn by Professor Moul- 
ton in his preface to the “ Literary Study of 
the Bible.” He well says: “ The historical 
analys‘s must, in the nature of things, divide 
students into hostile camps, as it appears to 
me the literary appreciation of Scripture is a 
common ground upon which opposing schools 
may meet.” For example, the question 
whether the Book of Isaiah was written by 
one author, or whether it is a composite 
book, edited from pre-existing material, is a 
question of historical criticism ; but the beauty 
of the parable of the vineyard (Isa. v., 1-7), 
as it is interpreted in the Polychrome Bible, 
is wholly independent of the question of 
composite authorship of the entire work. 
Shakespeare might be interpreted as litera- 
ture withqut ever corsidering the question 
whether the author was Shakespeare or 
Bacon, and Homer might be interpreted as 
literature without ever considering the ques- 
tion whether the work is by one poet or by 
many. We should not intrude upon young 
minds the difficult and technical questions of 
historical criticism, though we would have 
the teacher at liberty to avail himself of all 
the light which the best historical criticism 
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throws on the Bible in interpreting its narra- 
tives, its philosophy, and its poetry. 


Please explain (1) Gen. iii., 24; (2) John iii., 
5-7 ; (3) John iii., 36; (4) Rom. viii., 6; (5) Rev. 
xx., 14 (last clause), and similar passages in rela- 
tion to the state of the condemned after the a 
3 M. C. 

. Legendary; impossible to be explained 
as a 2. In order to realize the higher 
life of humanity, 4 spiritual birth is necessary 
in addition to the physical. 3. The reward 
of well doing is the undying satisfaction of 
having done good or helped to do it. See 
John iv., 34, and | Thessalonians ii., 19, 20. 
4. “Flesh” and “spirit” denote severally 
the lower, or selfish, and the hgher, or unself- 
ish, elements of our nature. Devotion to the 
former deadens the latter; only the latter has 
the promise of life eternal. 5. Highly poeti- 
cal language, signifying the final utter de- 
struction of all destructive anti-Christian 
powers. From a poetical book of such high- 
wrought imagination as this no careful theo- 
logian constructs a doctrine of the final “ state 
of the condemned.” 


Will you kindly permit me to ask your 
subscribers if any of them can give me any 
information concerning the age of most frequent 
conversions, or refer me to any persons, articles, 
books, or other sources of information upon the 
subject? Incidentally to this | should be glad 
for references to any literature upon the general 
subject of conversion. 

G. STANLEY HALL. 

Worcester, Mass. 

[Dr. Hall is well known to very many of 
our readers as the President of Clark Uni- 
versity.—THE EDITORS. ] 


We have heard that in the Christian Church 
of Abyssinia they still practice circumcision and 
other Jewish rites. Please inform where we 
can find a reliable account of this “ Hermit 
Church.” DILIGENT READER. 

See Bishop Gobat’s “Journal of Three 
Years’ Residence in Abyssinia ” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York); also a few pages in Stan- 
ley’s “ History of the Eastern Church.” See 
also the Encyclopedia Britannica, or, better, 
the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia. 


Before entering upon a home reading of the 
complete system of Ethics, what should one read 
leading up to it—+. e., what study should precede 
Ethics ? HOME STUDENT. 

You may proceed to it at once, without any 
introduction. Butin the course of your study 
you will find it desirable to refer occasionally 
to pyschology. Professor Ladd’s recently 
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published “ Outlines of Descriptive Psychol. 
ogy ” will suffice for this. 


How is the first “a ” in the name of Captain 
Mahan pronounced, a upon which syllable is 
the accent? What are the principal works of 
Professor Le Conte, and which gives his teaching 
in a form? G..S. H. C. 

. We believe that the a is long and that 
r accent is on the second syllable. 2. 
“Elements of Geology;” “Evolution: its 
Nature, Evidences, and Relation to Religious 
Thought.” 


Kindly define the duties of the “elders ” 
“ trustees ” in the Presbyterian Church. 
C.E.B 
Our columns are not sufficiently ample. See 
the recent book, “ Manual for Ruling Elders,” 
by Dr. W.H. Roberts. It has a full account 
also of what pertains to trustees. (Presby- 


and 


terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia.) 


Please tell me (1) was Peter ever in Rome, 
and if so, did he and Paul labor there at the 
same time? (2) When will the International 
Critical Commentary on Matthew be out? 

J. 4.G. 


1. Peter no doubt visited Rome. How far. 
if at all, his residence there synchronized with 
that of Paul is past knowing. 2. We do not 
know. 


1. Does New Jersey levy apolltax? 2. What 
is the best aid to an outline historical course of 
the Bible, giving a comprehensive view in outline 
of the whole subject? 3. Is 1 John v., 7 (in the 
common version) an interpolation, and is it 
rejected by impartial scholars of the present day? 

zE.. 8.8. 

1. Yes. 2. Professor Kent's small histories 
of the Jewish people (Scribners, New York). 
3. It is. 


The line asked for by “M. G. H.,” “God's 
plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold ” is from 
a poem entitled ““ Sometime,” whose author I do 
not know, but I have it in a newspaper clipping, 
and take pleasure in inclosing a copy for “M. 
G. H.” E. G. T. 

If “«M. G. H.” will send address, we will 
forward the poem. 


Kindly tell me the exact number of parables, 
and also of parabolic sayings, in the Gospels. 
L. 


As many as thirty-four are classed as pat- 
ables, besides which Professor Bruce reckons 
eight sayings as “ parable-germs.” 


“The Grave of Bonaparte’ was written by 
Leonard Heath. See Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quo 
tations,” Ninth Edition, page 666, where af 
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printed two eight-line stanzas. The best-known 
lines are: 
“He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last 
battle; 
No sound can awake him to glory again.” 
S. W. G. 


“ Le pauvre en sa cabane ot le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet 4 ses lois; 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend point nos rois,” 


are from a poem by Malherbe, a French lyric 
poet born at Caen in 1555. The name of the 
poem from which the lines are takenis “A 
M. du Périer, sur la Mont de sa Fille.” 

A. N. 


C. B. L.—** Ours is Aer wedding garment, ours 
her shroud,” is from Coleridge’s “ Dejection : an 
Ode,” strophe 4. }. BG. 


“J. T. P.’s ” inquiry evidently refers to the old 


burying-ground in West Eleventh Street close ~ 


by Sixth Avenue. It has quite an interesting 
history. The first Jewish synagogue in this city 
was set up in Mills Street, a thoroughfare of 
which there is now not a trace. The congrega- 
tion, wishing to bury their dead in a place far 
from the city, in 1681 bought a plot of ground 
and established their Beth Haim, or Place of 
Rest, in what is now the New Bowery, a few 
steps south of Chatham Square. In the first 
years of this century, the city having crept by 
gradual stages up towards the little graveyard, it 
was abandoned so far as burials were concerned. 
The plot is there yet, hemmed in on three sides 
by tall tenements, the fourth being protected 
from the street by an ancient wall and an iron 
railing. The second Place of Rest is the one of 
which the triangular plot yet exists in West 
Eleventh Street. When this ground was bought, 
it was deemed so far out in the country that the 
houses of the city would never disturb its peace- 
fulness. It was to the east of Greenwich Village, 
from which place Mulligan’s Lane led past the 
plot and away to the north. The burying-ground 
extended fifty feet along this lane and back from 
it 110 feet. It was not to belonglived. In 1807 
the streets of the city were in a bewildering state. 
Various sections having been settled, and streets 
formed more with regard to being available to 
each little district than to the city as a whole, 
when they did come together, in their extension 
they joined at allsorts of angles. So in that year 
four “Commissioners of Streets and Roads in 
the City of New York” were appointed, who, 
after four years, presented the City Plan, accord- 
ing to which the streets were afterwards laid out 
in the peculiar regularity which they show to-day. 
In time the city crept northward, and when 
Eleventh Street was opened in 1830 the greater 
part of the second Beth Haim was swept away 
when the street passed directly through it. What 
was left still remains behind the wall, over which, 
from the street, the top of a tombstone can be 
seen. The third graveyard established was not 
far away. It was located to the south of Love 
Lane, which followed in a general way the lines 
of the present Twenty-first Street. Although 
there are few traces of Love Lane, and although 
this Beth Haim gave place forty years ago to 
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another on Long Island, the third graveyard is 
still to be seen fifty feet west of Sixth Avenue 
on Twenty-first Street by any one curious enough 
to look from the rear window of a store at that 
corner. Although in years past many offers 
have been made for the now valuable bits of 
ground, the holders refuse to consider any prop- 
osition that will disturb the resting-place of their 
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_ dead. x. 
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—Mr. John E. Wilkie, the new Chief of 
the Secret Service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was formerly city editor of the Chicago 
“ Tribune.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Guido F. Verbeck, who 
died recently. was not only the pioneer of the 
Japan Missions of the Reformed Church of 
America, but also held an important place as 
adviser in the marvelous development of the 
new Japan. Dr. Verbeck was a Dutchman 
by birth. 

—Dr. William H. Maxwell, who has been 
elected Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City, is by birth an Irishman, His 
father was a Presbyterianclergyman. He is 
a graduate of Queen’s College, Galway, where 
he took high honors. In 1874 he came to 
this country. 

—The colored race is again being distin- 
guished in the Registership of the Treasury. 
President McKinley has announced his decis- 
ion to appoint to that office (to succeed the 
late ex-Senator Bruce) Mr. Judson Lyons, the 
negro Republican National Committeeman 
from Georgia. 

—Captain Silas Casey, Commandant of 
the League Island Navy-Yard, now ranking 
captain in the navy, was graduated from An- 
napolis in 1860, and was a master in the 
navy when the war broke out. Since that 
time he has held many important places, the 
last one prior to his present appointment 
being the command of the armored cruiser 
New York. 

—‘ Many years ago,” says Bishop Whipple, 
of Minnesota, ‘I was holding a service near 
an Indian village camp. My things were 
scattered about in the lodge, and when I was 
going out I asked the chief if it was safe to 
leave them there while I went to the village 
to hold a service. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ perfectly 
safe. There is not a white man within one 
hundred miles !’” 


—Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
in its College for Women, has secured Mrs, 
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Ellen H. Richards, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, as lecturer upon household 
economics for the next academic year. Mrs. 
Richards will devote considerable time and 
many lectures to her work in Western Reserve 
University, although this new work will not 
interfere with her professorship at the Insti- 
tute. 


—The electioneof Professor William W. 
Birdsall to the presidency of Swarthmore 
College is a just recognition of a man who 
has proved himself not only an educational 
expert, but a teacher of intelligence, tact, and 
force. As the head of the widely known 
Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Birdsall has made a record which has at- 
tracted the attention of educational people, 
and which has greatly advanced the interests 
of that admirable school. In the wider 
sphere of influence to which he goes he will 
carry enthusiasm tempered by experience, 
and knowledge clarified by long contact with 
the practical problems of teaching. 


—An English paper says that the other 
day, when Queen Victoria was seated in her 
drawing-room, with several of her household 
in attendance, the lamp placed close beside 
her began to smoke. To the horror and 
astonishment of the company, the Queen 
promptly raised her august hand and turned 
down the flame. “ Your Majesty,” said the 
lady-in-waiting, in awestruck tones, “ why did 
you trouble to do that yourself?” “ Because,” 
said the Queen, “if I had called out, ‘ This 
lamp is smoking!’ one of you ladies would 
have said to the equerry, ‘See! the lamp is 
smoking !’ and the equerry would have called 
out to the nearest servant, ‘ Here ! the Queen’s 
lamp is smoking!’ and that servant would 
have called to a footman to attend to it, and 
all the time the lamp would have gone on 
smoking; so I preferred to turn it down 
myself.” 


—A few days ago, says one of the South 
German papers, a soldier was returning to 
the barracks of Ludwigsburg (Wiirttemberg) 
from an excursion to the suburbs. It was 
near the time for evening drill, and he was 
in fear of being late. Suddenly a small vehi- 
cle, driven by a manin civilian’s clothes, ap- 
peared. 

‘“« May I not take the vacant seat at your side, 
sir ?”’ asked the soldier. ‘I am late for drill.” 

“ll be glad of your company,” came the 
reply. : 

The trooper took the seat. A few minutes 
later, looking at his watch, he grew pale. 
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“ Pardon me,” he went on, “but might I ask 
you to drive faster? I have great fear of my 
captain, who is a strict disciplinarian. If I ama 
minute late he will put me in the guardhouse.” 

“To what barracks do you belong ?” 

“The K Barracks.” 

“ Very well; we shall arrive in time.” 

The driver whipped up his team, and in a short 
time drew up before the gate of the barracks. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the soldier, in descend- 





ing. 
While the son of Mars was still bowing his 
acknowledgments, the officer on duty at the 
armory had ordered the guard to pres nt arms. 
The driver of the vehicle was the King of Wiirt- 
temberg. 


March Necrology 


March 1.—William Augustus Rogers. Born 
1832. Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy at Colby University, and a scien- 
tist of National reputation. 

March 1.—Herman Liebes. Born 1842. Mana- 
ger of the North American Commercial 
Company. 

March 5.—Luigi Salviati. Born 1848. The best 
known of Italian artists in mosaic. 

March 9.—The Rev. Dr. Guido F. Verbeck. 
Born 1830. The pioneer of the Japan Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church of America. 

March 10.—George Miiller. Born 1805. The 
founder of the famous orphan homes at 
Bristol, En2land. See page 787. 

March 11].—General William Staik Rosecrans. 
Born 1819. One of the best-known com- 


manders of the Civil War. See page 7()3. 
March 13.—Zacharie Topelius. Born 1818. A 
Swedish poet and historian. 
March 13.—Sir Richard Quain. Born 1816. A 


great physician. 

March 14.—Sir Henry Bessemer. Born 1813. 
The celebrated inventor of Bessemer steel. 
See page 757. 

March 17.—The Rt. Hon. John Thomas Ball. 
Born 1815. A well-known North of Ireland 
statesman. 

March 21.—At Berlin, the Duke of Talleyrand- 
Périgord. Born 1811. ; 
March 22.—Walter C. Gilson, a New York law- 

yer and Secretary of the Union League Club. 

March 24.—Charles B. Wright, a well-known 
Philadelphia railway man and _ financier. 
Born 1831. 

March 25.—James Payn, the English novelist. 
Born 1830. 

March 27.—At London, Mrs. Delia T. Parnell, 
mother of the late Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the Irish Home Rule leader. 

March 27.—At Paris, Princess Marie Amélie 
d’Orleans, Princess de Joinville, daughter- 
in-law of King Louis Philippe. 

March 28.—Anton Seidl, the famous musical 
director. Born 1850. See page 897. 

March 28.—In London, the Earl of Strafford. 
Born 1830. 

March 31.—In London, Arthur Orton, the Tich- 
borne claimant. 

March 31.—James L. Wolcott, once Chancellor 
vf Delaware. Born 1842, 
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For the Little People 


& 


The Master of a Brig 
By Mary Hicks Van Derburgh 


Once a funny little pig 
Was the owner of a brig, 
And he went to sail upon the ocean blue; 
But they hoisted up a sail 
And it caught his curly tail, 
And there he hung suspended o’er the crew. 


A French poodle from Bellaire 
Saw him dangling in the air. 
« Ah,” cried he, “he may be dashed into the 
sea! 
But I’ll save him from the brine, 
He’s a countryman of mine, 
For I hear him saying, “ Oui, Oui, Oui!” 


A Rainy Night 
By Elsie Locke 

Betty and Dora were two little Colorado 
girls who lived in an adobe cabin—a queer- 
looking cabin, built partly below the ground, 
so that one had to go down three steps to 
get into it. 

All around the cabin were great fields of 
alfalfa clover, as far as the little girls could 
see; and the only trees in sight were the 
cottonwoods growing along the side of a 
broad, muddy stream that the children called 
“ the river.” 

One night Betty and Dora awoke to find it 
raining so hard ‘that it had worn a hole in 
the miserable roof over their heads, and the 
rain was drip, drip, dripping in upon them in 
a very unpleasant fashion. 

“Oh, dear! dear!” cried Dora, “ I don’t 
like this; I am going to call papa.” 

Betty pulled her back into bed. «Stop, 
Dora,” she whispered ; “ he isso tired making 
fences.” 

“ | want to get into mamma’s bed.” 

“Oh, Dora! you don’t want to wake poor 
mamma, when she’s so tired taking care of 
sick chickens!” exclaimed Betty. “ / think 
it’s rather jolly to have it rain in on one’s 
hed. Put your head under it. See how 
funny it feels !” 

‘ It’s so wet,” complained Dora. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” answered Betty, cheerfully ; 
* let's play we were ducks.” 

It was quite an entertaining play for a few 





minutes, and then Dora began to complain 
again. 

“It’s growing wetter; we cannot sleep 
here.” 

“Yes, we can. if wé are ducks,” persisted 
Betty; “ducks /ke water.” 

It was hot long, however, before the rain 
came dripping in so fast that it was too much 
even for Betty. 

“ We must call mamma,” said Dora. 

“ No,” said Betty. “I know what we can 
do.” 

Slipping out of bed, she ran into the sitting- 
room to return with a big umbrella which she 
opened above their heads. 

Dora laughed aloud. “A umbrella in 
bed!” she cried. “Oh, Betty, how funny !” 

*« Now we are all right,” Betty whispered 
in great glee. “Cuddle up closer afd we 
can hold it together. Just listen to the. banging 
of the raindrops !” 

“ But we are not ducks any more,” said 
Dora. 

“ No-o,” answered Betty; “we are toads 
under a toadstool, I guess.” 

‘I think you are my two brave little pio- 
neers,” said papa, coming in to take care of 
them. 


” 


The Bad Boy 

By Norman Gale 
Once a little round-eyed lad 
Determined to be very bad. 


He called his porridge nasty pap 
And threw it all in nurse’s lap. 


His gentle sister’s cheek he hurt, 
He smudged his pinny in the dirt. 


He found the bellows, and he blew 
The pet canary right in two! 


And when he went to bed at night 
He would not say his prayers aright. 


This pained a lovely twinkling star 
That watched the trouble from afar. 


She told her bright-faced friends, and soon 
The dreadful rumor reached the moon. 


The moon, a gossiping old dame, 
Told Father Sun the bad boy’s shame. 
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And then the giant sun began 
A very satisfactory plan. 


Upon the naughty rebel’s face 
He would not pour his beamy grace. 


He would not stroke the dark-brown strands 
With entertaining shiny hands. 


The little garden of the boy 
Seemed desert, missing heaven’s joy. 


But all his sister’s tulips grew 
Magnificent with shine and dew. 


Where’er he went he found a shade, 
But light was poured upon the maid. 


He also lost, by his disgrace, 
That indoors sun, his mother’s face. 


His father sent him up to bed 
With neither kiss nor pat for head. 


And in his sleep he had such foes: 
Bad fairies pinched his curling toes— 


They bit his ears, they pulled his hairs, 
They threw him three times down the stairs. 


O little boys who would not miss 
A father’s and a mother’s kiss, 


Who would not cause a sister pain, 
Who want the sun to shine again, 


Who want sweet beams to tend the plot 
Where grows the pet forget-me-not, 


Who hate a life of streaming eyes, 
Be good, be merry, and be wise. 
—Selected. 


Messengers in Peace and War 

The Government is going to make some 
experiments, if authorized by Congress, with 
homing pigeons, with a view to finding out 
how much use can be made of them in time 
of war or on the ocean; how they can be uti- 
lized by the lighthouses on the coast. Con- 
gress is considering some plans suggested. 
The idea is that the pigeons should be trained 
to fly from a ship at sea home to the shore, 
bringing messages and reports from battle- 
ships. It is proposed to establish cotes at 
two ligathouses, Fire Island and Navesink. 
The reason for selecting these two light- 
houses is that they are so near telegraph sta- 
tions that the experimentin all its parts could 
be better tested at these points than at almost 
any others. The pigeons will be taken out 
in the lighthouse tenders and trained to fly 
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home, and when they are perfectly trained they 
will be put on board the cruisers, and, when 
necessary, liberated to bring dispatches home. 
[tis hoped in time to have flocks of these 
pizeons at the lighthouses on both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is quite interesting to know that 
just as our Government has decided to estab- 
lish these pigeon-cotes the French line of 
steamers which sails from Havre to New 
York has decided also that its ships shall 
carry one hundred pigeons, with a view to 
sending these pigeons home in case of acci- 
dent to the steamers. One ship bas already 
left Havre with the pigeons on board in order 
that the experiment may be tested. When 
many miles from shore one of these steamships 
succored a big ship in distress. This pre- 
vented the former reaching port on time, and a 
pigeon was liberated with a message telling 
what detained the ship. This news was then 
cabled to this country, thus saving friends of 
those on board from anxiety. 


A Government Test 

Just now we are all thinking about the 
possibility of war and how the soldiers will 
be cared for, for of course so many soldiers 
will require a great deal of food. In New 
York, ‘way down town, is a place that might 
be called the Government storeroom. If you 
would go into this building you would find a 
great many men at work, but it would be 
work different from what you would imagine 
could by any possibility be connected with 
the army. The Government, having to buy 
in great quantities, might not always receive 
what it paid for, so it has established an ex- 
periment station, and here all the people who 
wish to sell food to the Government must 
send specimens of what they expect to sell 
For instance, the man who wishes to get a 
Government contract for flour must send 
here a specimen of the flour which he will 
sell at a named price to the Government. 
This sample of flour is tested by experts, and 
if it is satisfactory the expert approves of 
it and the man may get the Government 
contract. Coffee, tea, sugar, tobacco, all 
kinds of canned goods, baking-powder, rice, 
peas, cheese, cornstarch, hominy, oatmeal. 
and cracked wheat are all tested at this 
Government station for quality, and if not up 
to the Government’s standard the samples 
are marked “N. G.,” which means * not 
good.” The Government supplies rations— 
that is, a certain amount of food—to its 
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soldiers, but soldiers who ¢ati afford to buy 
a greater variety of food than the Govern- 
ment supplies may purchase at the Govern- 
ment stores foods that have passed the Gov- 
ernment’s standard even though they are to 
be sold. The head of the Commissary De- 
partment at each post is responsible to the 
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Government for the food which is sent to 
that post. Bills of sale are made out, and 
the Commissary must pay the Government 
within a certain time for such goods as he 
has sold, and account for what he has on 
hand unsold. This indicates what an enor- 
mous business the Government must transact. 


The Home Club 


The Soul of the School System 


The prominence of Dr. Andrew S. Draper 
in the educational world makes a declara- 
tion of his opinion on school administration 
of great value. In his report as a member 
of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the organization of city school 
systems, he says, in part: 

The work must be reduced to a system and 
the workers brought into harmonious relations. 
Kach room must show neatness and life, and the 
whole force must show ardor and enthusiasm. 
By directing the reading, by encouraging an in- 
terchange of visits, by organizing clubs for self- 
improvement, by frequent class, grade, and gen- 
eral meetings, the professional spirit must be 
aroused and the work energized. ... In the 
school-room the teacher must be secure against 
interference. In all the affairs of the school her 
judgment must be trusted to the utmost limit of 
safety. Then judgment will strengthen, and 
self-respect and public respect will grow. To 
develop these qualities with any degree of uni- 
formity in a large teaching force requires a steady 
and uniform treatment through a long course of 
years, under superintendence which is profes- 
sional, strong, just, and courageous; which has 
ample assistance and authority; which is worthy 
of public confidence, and knows how to marshal 
facts, present arguments, and appeal to the in- 
telligence and integrity of the community. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
strengthening of our educational school sys- 
tem depends on the public respect and confi- 
dence of the community in the teachers; 
they should be identified with every move- 
ment for the betterment of the schools. So 
long as the teacher, in the minds of any con- 
siderable number of the public, remains simply 
an employee receiving a salary, that attitude 
of mind will prevent the development of a 
school system commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the education of the children of a 
great Republic. Until teachers are given 
their right position as members of a profes- 
sion, there will be a loss of power in the 
school-room. The sooner the teacher, by 
professional training’ which does not end 
with the granting of a certificate to teach, 





but which continues, as does that of the ex- 
pert physician, the expert musician, the expert 
clergyman, is enabled to keep abreast of the 
news and thought in her profession, the 
sooner will she be accorded that degree of 
confidence and support which the importance 
of her position demands. 


A Raid for Cleanliness 

The women of Chicago have inaugurated 
a new movement, and this movement, like 
so many movements in Chicago, owes its 
birth to the Woman’s Club of that city. The 
present movement is to house-clean one of 
the schools of the city. One member of 
the club, a well-known contributor to The 
Outlook, Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley-Ward, 
has written an epic poem entitled “ The Battle 
of the Brooms; or, The Day We Captured the 
Harrison Street School.” Mrs. Potter Palmer 
has ordered two gross of scrub-brushes and a 
dozen gingham aprons. Another member has. 
secured five barrels of softsoap. A member 
of the club will be prepared, after this ex- 
periment is completed, to give statistics to 
prove how much it will cost to clean the 
schools in the ward in which this school is 
located. The condition of this school aroused 
the interest of the women, and they will take 
charge of the building until the house-cleaning 
is completed, which, with the number of 
people employed, ought to be accomplished 
in one day. The present rules of the School 
Board permit of the cleaning of the school 
but three times a year. The teachers are 
perfectly powerless under this system, as the 
janitors always hold the rules as their pro- 
tection. A member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago believes that this is one of 
the best steps taken by the women of the 
city in connection with the public schools, 
and he states, what every intelligent citizen 
will admit, that the question of expense 
should not be considered in the matter of 
keeping a school clean. Certainly the un- 
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conscious education of an absolutely clean 
room, with facilities for providing soap, water, 
and towels for the use of children coming 
from homes where these necessities for clean. 
liness are strangers, cannot be overestimated. 
It #s estimated that to keep the rooms of the 
schools in Chicago in a satisfactory state of 
cleanliness would require the expenditure of 
only $1.50 a room more than is expended at 
present. The delegation of the Woman’s 
Club also demands increased school accom- 
modations at once in connection with one of 
the schools. The example of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club is well worth following by 
other women’s clubs throughout the country. 


Backward Children 

Special classes for the training of back- 
ward children have been established by the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia. The 
Superintendent of Education in that city be- 
lieves that in elementary manual training the 
best discipline can be inaugurated and main- 
tained ; that in manual training there lies the 
hidden medium of interest for the boy with- 
out any intellectual inheritance, or who has 
refused to yield to the methods applied in the 
purely academic course. Sloyd work, clay 
modeling, and drawing will be the special 
features of theseclasses. Another interesting 
opportunity is the offer of scholarships to the 
Board of Education by the authorities of the 
Hahnemann Hospital. These are offered on 
the same corditions as the scholarships held 
by the Board of Education for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr College. 
This gives to the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia twenty-five scholarships. The 
City Council of Philadelphia have decidei to 
add $2,500 annually to the scholarship appro- 
priation until] the total sum shall be $10,000, 
sufficient to provide for a hundred scholar- 
ships, and this to be an annual charge on the 
city. 

Practical Results 

Last year one of the professors of Clark 
University offered a prize for the best study 
of a toad. The State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs of Massachusetts now propose 


‘to follow the professor’s example and offer a 


second prize. The first prize of $15 will be 
known as the Massachusetts Women’s Club 
prize. The second prize of $10 will be 
awarded to the public-school children in the 
State of Massachusetts who present the best 
practical studies on the value of our common 
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toad. The committee, composed of the pro- 
fessors of Clark University, will award the 
prizes, not on their merits as essays, but as 
showing the best original observation and 
experiments of the pupils. The idea has 
been advanced that the result of nature study 
in our schools will be to build up agriculture ; 
that it will result in the equalization of popu- 
lation, and prevent the flow to cities which 
threatens the agricultural interests of the 
East. The ultimate object of nature study 
is to lead to the study of the soil and the 
plants best adapted to that soil. 


Another Mother’s Perplexity 
The following letter will doubtless lead to 
most valuable suggestions from our readers : 


Dear Outlook: Tam puzzled to know the best 
way in which to treat a little boy. I see that 
other people in such perplexity have consulted 
you, and I would like to have your help. 

The child is nearly six years old, strong, active, 
naturally jolly and affectionate, and likes other 
children. [le is the baby of the family—has ore 
sister nineteen months older. His trouble is 
oversensitiveness and timidity. Reproof, no 
matter how kindly given, is followed by tears, 
and anything that stirs the emotions has the 
same effect. The other day his father recited to 
him “ The boy stood on the burning deck,” and 
it upset him completely. Attimeshe grows very 
quiet, and later on is found crying—* Because I 
thought of bad things,” he says—presumably the 
death of some of the family. When taken to the 
minstrels he was terribly unstrung because of 
shooting on the stage ; he would not go home, but 
stood at the back of the house. He is also very 
sensitive to ridicule; is afraid of the waves of the 
ocean and of loud noises like the rush of an 
engine. 

Will you kindly give me some suggestions 
about him through The Outlook, and tell me a 
few good books on the subject of Child Study 
that would help me? E. A. S. 


An Opportunity 

The agitation of the question of raising 
money for the building of dormitory halls at 
Radcliffe is interesting. As the President of 
the College states. there are opportunities for 
the housing of students who can pay $11 or 
$12 a week and over that sum, but below 
that sum it is difficult to find accommodations 
for students. The friends of the movement 
are confident that the amount of money nec- 
essary for the building of the dormitory will 
be forthcoming. The logical outcome of the 
establishment of a college is a dormitory for 
the housing of its students. That has been 
the history of all colleges in this country, and 
Radcliffe will not be an exception. The 
dormitory must come. 
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